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Thy heart, O LYTTLETON ! hall be my guide, 
Its fire ſhall warm me, and its worth improve; 
Thy heart, above allenvy and all pride, 
Firm as man's ſenſe, and ſoft as woman's love, 
Hainmond, 
Theſe are the ſacred feelings of thy heart, 
| Tay heart, inform'd by Reaſon's purer ray, 
oO LYTLLELON, the friend !------- 
Oft, conducted by hiſtoric truth, 
You tread the long extent uf backward time, 
Planning with warm benevolence of mind 
And honeſt zeal unwarp'd by party rage 
Britannia's weal, how from the venal gulph 
o raiſe her virtue and her arts revives | 
Or turning thence thy view, theſe graver thoughts 
Ine Muſes charin, while with ſure taſte refin'd 
You draw th' inſpiring breath of ancient ivng 
Till nobly riſes emulous thy own, 
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| LIFE OF LYTTLETON, | 


— 


Grone LYTTLETON, afterwards Lord Lyttleton, the 


eldeſt ſon of Sir Thomas Lyttleton, Bart. of Hagley, in 
Worc:ſterſhire, was born in 1709. His mother, Chriſtian | 


Temple, was ſiſter of Sir Richard Temple, Bart. ot Stowe, in 


Buckinghamſhire, af.erwards Lord Viſcount Cobham. He had 
fix brothers and as many tifters. | Ke 

He was in tiated in claſſical learning at Eton ſchool, where he 
attained to ſo great a degree of eminence, that his exerciſes 
were recommended by the maſters as models to the ſcholars in 
the ſame claſs. - He acquired much reputation allo from his po- 
etical compoſitions, which were highly eſteemed for their cor- 
rectneſs and elegance. His Soliloquy on a Beauty in the Cotntry 


and his verſes on Good Humour were written at ſchool. 


From Eton he went to Chriſt-Church, Oxford, where he 
retained the reputation for ſuperior talents he had acquired at 
Eton, and diſplayed. his abilities to the public in a poem on 
Blenheim, written in 1727. | 3 = 

He did not ſtay long at Oxford; for in 1728 he began his 
travels, and vitited France and Italy, but reſided tome time at 
Luneville, in Lorraine, as appears by his letters to his father, 
in which he deſcribes the places he viſited, and relates ſome or 
the principal incidents of his journey. In one of his letters he 
— * diſſatis action at the thought of returning to Lune- 
ville, to the following import: Luneville was my ſchool of 
breeding, and I was there more unavoidably ſubject to the in- 
fluence of bad example, as the politeſſè practiſed in that place is 
fuller of ceremony than elſewhere, and in many inſtances pe- 
culiar to itſelf. This is the firſt and ſtrongeſt reaſon why I 
deipair of being happy in Lorraine. I am not only averſe to, 
but have often expreſſed my contempt for, the topperies and 
ridiculous cuſtoms which are ſo prevalent in this ſcat of luxury 
and diſſipation.” It is impoſſible to peruſe his letters to his fa- 
ther without being charmed with the manly and virtuous ſen- 


timents which he diſcovers, his ſtrong averſion to vice and 


folly, and particularly with ti e unaffected ardour of filial affec- 
tion which runs through the whole. & 
At Paris he employed much of his time in the cultivation of 
his poetical talents, and wrote a very manly and correct epiſtle 
to Dr. Ayſcough, a divine of great learning and probity, who 
had been his tutor at Oxford, afterwards became his relation, 
and was appointed tutor to the young princes, and promoted to 
the deanery of Briſtol. During his abience he wrote a poetical 
epiſtle to Pope, from Rome, and when he came back to Eng- 
land, in 1730, he addreſſed an epiſtle to Lord Hervey, from 
Hagley, in Worceſterſhire. Soon after his return he obtained 
a ſeat in parliament, for Oakhampton, in Devonthire, and ſoon 
| | —_— 


—— 


4 LIFE OF LYTTLETON. | 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf amongſt the moſt ſtrenuous oppoſers of Sir 
Robert Walpole, though his tather enjoyed a lucrative em- 
ploy ment under government, and was of courſe pledged to vote 
with the court. He ſoon became popular for his parliamentary 
abilities, inſomuch that for ieveral years the name of George 
Lyttleton was ſeen in every account of every debate in the-Houle 
of Commons. He oppoſed the ſtanding army; he oppoſed the 
exciſe; he ſupported the motion for petitioning the king to re- 
move Walpole; and was, upon all occaſions, an able coadjutor 
with Pul:eney, Pitt, &c. in every meaſure of oppoſition. In 
fact, his zeal was conſidered by the courtiers, not only as vio- 
lent, but as acrimonrious and malignant; and when Walpole, 
as Dr. Johnſon expreſſes it, was at laſt hunted from his places, 
every eftort was made by his triends, and many friends he had, 
to exclude Lyttleton from the ſecret committee. 

The violence ot his oppoſition to che adminiſtration of Wal- 
pole has ſubjeaed him to the imputation of ingratitude; for it 
appears Ffrom a letter to his father, dated at Luneville, that 
Walpole*srecommendation procured him the friendſhipof Prince 
Craon. His words are theſe: „ You will let Sir Robert Wal- 
pole know how much I am obligcd to his letter, and do juſtice 
to Prince Ci aon, who has expreſſed his regard to it in the ſtrong- 
eſt manner, and by a kindneſs which I cannot duly acknowledge. 

In 1735 he publiſhed his Perſian Letters, in imitation of thoſe 
of Monteſquieu, whom he had known in England. The cha- 


racter of a young man, Dr. Johnſon ſays, is very viſible in 


them. They have ſomething of that indiſtin& and headſtrong 
ard our for liberty which a man of genius always catches when 
he enters the world, and always ſuffers to cool as he paſſes 
forward. In the following ycar he addreſſed an elegant copy of 
verſes to his couſin Pitt, on his loſing his commiſſion in the 
army for his conduct in parliament. | 

In 1737 the Prince of Wales, having incurred the diſplea- 
ſure of his father, quitted St. James's Palace, eſtabliſhed a ſe- 
parate court, and received with open arms the opponents of the 
miniſter, Upon the reſignation of Mr. Pelham, Mr. Lyttleton 
was made ſecretary to the Prince, with the addition. of 2401. 
annually to his ſalary, as appears by his letter to his father, 
dated trom Clifden, in which he ſays, „I came here yeſterday © 


to thank his Royal Highneſs for having augmented my ſalary 


24cl. a year, by putting it upon the ſame footing with that of 
Mr. Molyneux under the King, when he was Prince. | 
As he had the confidence of the Prince, he pointed out to 


him the expediency of patronizing men ot literature, in order 


to advance his character and acquire popularity; in conicquence 


of which Mallet, at his recommendation, was appointed under- 
{. cretary, with « penſion of 2001; and Thomſon had a penſion 
of 100l, a year, For Thomſon he always re:ained the warmeſt 
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friendſhip, and at length procured him the place of ſurveyor 
general of the Leward Iſlands. Moore, a contemporary writer, 
endeavoured to obtain his favour by an apologetical poem, en- 
titled the Trial of Selim the Perſian, but this bard did not lucceed 
in his attempt. IO 

He now became ſo powerful a ſpeaker in the Houſe of Com- 
mons, that he was conſidered as one of the pillars of the oppoii- 
tion, and Pope, who was continually pointing his ſatire againſt 
the miniſtry, took an opportunity of paſſing an eulogium upon 
Lyttleton, amongſt other eminent patriots of that day. I his 
drew upon him the reproaches of the members of adminittration, 


and particularly of Mr. Henry Fox, who, in the Houle, cen- 


ſured with the utmoſt ſeverity his intimacy with a lampooner ſo 


unjuſt and licentious as Pope. Lyttleton, with manly ſpirit, re- 
torted, that he deemed it the higheſt honour to be admitt. d 


into the familiarity of ſogreat a genius and ſo accomplithed a poet. 


Having thus rendered himſelf conſpicuous in the great world, 
he entered into the married ſtate, with Lucy, daughter of 
Hugh Forteſcue, Eſq. of Filleigh, in Devonthire, with whom he 
appears to have lived in the higneſt degree of connubial felicity. 

At length, after a long ſtruggle, Walpole gave way, and 
honours and profit were of courſe diſtributed amongſt his oppo- 
nents.  Lyttleton, in 1744, was made one of the Lords of the 
Treaſury, and, as is the common caſe, from that time as warm- 
ly ſupported, as he had formerly oppoled, the ſchemes of the 
miniſtry, E | £ | 

Politics, however, did not wholly engroſs his atten tion.— 
When weary with faction, he uſed very often to viſit his cou- 


fin Weſt, at Wickbham, who was a zealous advocate for the 


cauſe of Chriſtianity. Dr. Johnſon lays, that Lyttleton had, 
in the pride of juvenile confidence, with the help of corrupt 
converſation, entertained doubts concerning divine revelation; 
but he thought the time was come when it was no longer fit to 
doubt or believe by chance, and applied himſelf ſeriouſly tothe 


out queſtion. Through his converſation with Mr. Wett, aided 


y clote application to ſtudy, his inveſtigation ended in conviction. 
He found that religion was true; and what he had 1-arned, he 
endeavou;edto teach, for in 1747 he produced his Diſſertation 


on the Converſion of St, Paul, a treatiſe to which infid. lity has 


never been able to fabricate a ſpecious anſwer. Ihis book his 
father had tne happineſs of ſeeing, and expreſſed his ſatisfaction 


in the following letter. 
& J have read your religious treatiſe with infinite pleaſure 


and ſatisfaction. The ſtyle is fine and clear, the arguments cloſe, 


cogent, aud irreſiſtible. May the King of kings, whole glori- 
ous cauſe you have ſo well detended, reward your pious labours, 


and grant that I may be tound worthy, through the merits of 


Jeſus Chriſt, to be an eye-witnels of that happinels which I do 
| A 3 | 
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not doubt he will bountifully beſtow upon you. In the mean 
time, i ſhall never ceaſe gloritying Gd for having endowed you 
with juch ulefül talents, and giving me io good a fon.” The 
p'eaſure which ſuch a letter muſt have given to ſuch a ſon is 
inexpreſſible. | 358 
In th: beginning of this year (1747) his wife died in child- 
bed. Her ſickneſs is feelingty deſcribed in his forty firſt letter 
to his father, and he perpetuated her memory in a Monody that 
will be read while corjugal affection and a taſte for poetry exiſt 
in this country.- She was buried at Over-Arley, in Stafford- 
ſhire, but a very e egant monument is erected to her memory 
in the chancel of the church at Bagley. He did not, however, 
condemn himſelf to perpetual folitude and ſorrow ; tor, after a 
while, he {ought happineſs again by a ſecond marriage, with 
the daughter of Field Marſhal. Sir Robert Rich, „ She 
vas an intimate and dear friend,” ſays Mr. Weſt, in a letter to 
Cr. Doddridge, June 1749, of his former wife, which is 
ſome kind of proof of her merit: I mean the goodneſs of her 
heart, for that is rhe chief merit which Mr. Lyttleton eftecms, 
and I hope ſhe will not in this diſappoint his expectations. In 
ail other points ſhe is well ſured to him, being extremely well 
accompliſhed in languages, muſic, and painting ; and very fen- 
fible and well bred.” It is ſaid the experiment was unſucceſsful. 
In 1751 his father died, when he inherited a Baronet's title, 
with a conſiderable eſtate, which, though perhaps he did not 


augment, he was careful to adorn with expenſive buildings and 


rural decorat ions. Hagley Park, the ſcene of theſe laviſh op. - 
rations, is frequently deſcribed as a terreſtrial paradiſe. 
Shenſtone was Lyttleton's neighbour, friend, and rival, in 
landſcape-gardening, and it is ſaid that his improvements at 
the Lealowes, excited at firſt the contempt and afterwards the 
envy ofthe inhabitants of Hagley, who, Dr. Johnſon ſays, took 


care to defeat the curioſity which they could not ſuppreſs, by 


conducting their viſitants perverſely, to inconvenient points of 


view, and introducing them at the wrong end of a walk to detect 
a deception; injuries of which Shenſtone would heavily complain. 


This charge againſt the Lyttleton family has been denied by 


Mr. Greaves, who ſays that the Lyttleton family went ſo 


frequently with their company to the Leaſowes, that they were 
unwilling to break in upon Shenſtone's retirement on every oc- 
caſion; ard therefore often went to the principal points in view 
without waiting for any one to conduct them regularly through 
the whole walks. Of this Shenſtone would ſometimes peeviſhly 
complain, though I am perſuaded he never really ſuſpected any 
iIl-natured intentions in his worthy and much valued neigh- 


bours.” One cannot be perſuaded that a mind fo pure and bene- 


volent as that of Lyttleton was ever debaſed by ſuch unworthy 
paſſions | . 


—— — ———— 
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As he continued the exertions of his great abilities in Parlia- 
ment in the ſervice of the miniſtry, he was gra ually advancing 
his claim to preferment. Accordingly, in 1754, he reſigned 


his ſeat at the "Treaſury Board, being appointed ColFerer to the 
| Houſhold, and Privy Counſellor. In December 20, 1755, he 


exchanged the place of Cofferer or the Houſho!d for the great 
office of Chancellor of th- Exchequer, an office, however, 
that ſeems to have required ſome qualifications which he ſoon 
perceived himſelf to want, and which he retained only till the 
appointment of Mr. Legge, in November 1756. 

The year after, his curiofity led him a Weine of:which, 
according to Dr. Johnſon, he has given an account, perhaps 
rather with too much affectation of delight, in two letters to 
Archibald Bower, a man of whom he had conceived a mare la- 


vourable opinion than he ſe ms to have deſerved; and whom, 


having once eſpouſed his intereft and fame, he was never per- 
ſuaded to diſown. In an affectionate letter to Dr. Doddridge, 


on his removing to Liſbon tor the recovery of his health, he thus 


expreſſes his attachment to Bower. &©#* You have brought on 
your diſtemper by too continual ſtudy and labour in your ſpi- 
ritual function, and remiſſion of mind is abſolutely neceſſary for 
your recovery: I therefore requeſt it of you not to write the pre ace 
to Bowcr's book, it will do more harm than goed to him. The 
merit of the work will bear it up againſt all theſe attacks; and 
as to the ridiculous ſtory of my having diſcarded him, the inti- 
mate friendſhip in which we continue to live will be a ſufficient 
anſwer to that, and better than teſtimony formally given.” Bow- 
er, whatever was his moral character, did not want abilities; 
attacked as he was by an univerſal outcry, for having written 


the hiſtory of the Popes, and in it vindicated the doctrines of 


the Papacy, he maintained his ground, and repclled the attacks 
of his adverſaries. It appeared, however, from an atteſtation 
of Mrs. Bower, that, „during ſeventeen years that ſhe had 
conſtantly lived with him, he always profeſſed himſelf a Pro- 
teitant, acted conformably to that profeſſion, and that he died 
in the communion of the Church of England, and made an edi- 
tying departure.“ | TR 
When the inauſpicicus commencementofthe war with France, 

in 1757, rendered the diſſolution of the miniſtry inevitable, Sir 
George Lyttleton loſing his employment with the reſt of his 
colleagues, his lervices were recompenſed with a peerage, be- 
ing created Baron Lyttleton, of Frankley, in the county of 


Worceſter : ſo that, as Dr. Johnſon expreſſes it, he reſted from 


political turbulence in the Houſe of Lords,” | 
In the courſe of this year he publiſhed his Dialogues of the 


Dead, which were very eagerly read,' though they ſeem to be 


the production rather of leiſure than of ſtudy ; rather effuſions 
than compoſitions. The names of his perſons, too, often en- 
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able the reader to anticipate their converſation, and when they 
have met, they too often part without a concluſion. He has capi- 

edFenelon more than Fontenelle. When they were firſt publiſhed, 
they were kindly commended by the Critical Reviegvers, for 
which, Johnſon ſays, poor Lyttleton, with humble gratitude, 
returned his acknowledgments in a note which he had read 
acknowledgments either for flattery or juſtice, 

His laſt literary produQion was his Hiſtory of Henry the Second, 
in three volumes, quarto; the reſult ot the reſearches and de- 
liberations of twenty years. The account of this publication, 
as given by Dr. Johnſon, is remarkable. The whole work 
was printed twice over, a great part of it three times, and many 
ſheets four or five times. The bookſellers paid for the firſt im- 
preſſion, but the charges and repeated operations of the preſs 
were at the expence of the author, whoſe ambitious accuracy 13 
knowa to have coſt him at leaſt a thouſand pounds. He began 
to print in 1755; three volumes appeared in 1764; a ſecond 
edition in 1767, and the concluſion in 1771. Andrew Reid, a 
man not without conſiderable abilitics, and not unacquainted 
with letters, or with life, undertook to perſuade Lyttleton, as 
he had perſuaded himſelf, that he was maſter of the ſecret of 

unctuation; and, as fear begets credulity, he was employed, 

know not at what price, to point the pages of Henry the Second. 
The book was at laſt pointed and printed, and ſent into the 
world ; Lyttleton took. money for his copy, of which, when he 
had paid the printer, he probably gave the reſt away, for he was 
very liberal to the indigent, When time brought the hiſtory 
to a third edition, Reid was either dead or diſcarded, and the 
ſuperintendance of typography and punctuation was committed 
to a man originally a comb-maker, but then known by the 
ſtyle of Dr. Saunders. Something uncommon was probably ex- 
pected, and ſomething uncommon was at laſt done; for to the 
edition of Dr. Saunders is appended, what the world had bardly 
ſeen before, a lift of errors of nineteen pages.“ 

It is much to be wiſhed, that in this paſſage Dr. Johnſon had 
obſerved his own humane maxim in the Life of Addiſon, of 
not giving a pang to a daughter, a brother, or a friend.” The 
nice attention to punctuation with which Henry the Second was 
publiſhed, is attributed to ſuch anxiety as only vanity can dic- 
tate, when good motives were avowed by the author, and 
known by his friends, ſuch as his defire to correct miſtakes, 
his fear of being too harſh on ſome characters, and other laud- 
able motives. 

This Work is juſtly ranked among the moſt valuable hiſto- 
rical performances in the Engliſh language. It is executed 
with great fidelity, and with a ſtrict regard to the authority af 
original writers. The ſtyle is perſpicuous and unaffected; ge- 
nerally correct, and often elegant and maſterly. The ſenti- 
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ments and remarks are judicious and pertinent, liberal with re- 
ſpect to religion, and friendly to the cauſe of liberty andthe rights 
of mankind. The account of the ſtate of our ancient govern- 
ment, laws, cuſtoms and manners, is very copious and eminent- 
ly uſeful, ſo as to make the work ſtrictly and properly a conſti- 
tu tional hiſtory. 

His Verſes to the Counteſs of Egremont, and Letter to Lord Hard- 
_ evicke, in 1761, were poetical productions. He ſpent the latter 

art of his life in retirement. Our author, according to Dr. 
Jonſon, had never the appearance of a ſtrong or a healthy man; 
and had a flender, uncompacted frame, and a meagre face, It 
is certain, however, that at one period of his lite, he entertain- 
ed a more favourabie opinion of his conſtitution 3 for, in a let- 
ter to his father, dated from the neighbourhood of Soiflons in 
France, he ſays, I believe there is not a young man alive, 
who has more happineſs to boaſt of than myſelf, being bleſſed 
with a ſound en andes friends, and eaſy fortune.“ 

We ſubjoin the very affecting and inſtructive narrative of his 
death, given by his phyſician, as the moſt ſtriking diſplay of 
his moral character. 

O On Sunday evening, the ſymptoms of his Lordſhip's diſ- 
order, which, for a week paſt, had alarmed us, put on a fatal 
appearance, and his Lordſhip believed himſelr to be a dying 
man. From this time he ſuffered by reſtleſſneſs rather than 

ain; and although his nerves were apparently much fluttered, 
| his mental facultics now ſeemed ſtronger, when he was tho- 
roughly awake. | 

& His Lordſhip's bilious and hepatic complaints ſeemed alone 
not equal to the expected mournful event; bis long want of 
| fleep, whether the conſequence of the irritation in the bowels, 
or, which'is more probable, of cauſes of different kinds accounts, 
for his loſs of ſtrength, and for his death, very ſufficient!y. 

« Though his Lordſhip wiſhed his approaching diſſolut ion 
not to be lingering, he walted for it with reſignation. He ſaid, 
cc It is a folly, a keeping me in miſery, now to attempt to pro- 
long lite 3”? yet he was eaſily per ſuaded tor the ſatisfaction of 
others, to do or take any thing thought proper for him. On 
Saturday he had been remarkably better, and we were notwith - 
out tome hopes of his recovery. | 

On Sunday, about eleven in the forenoon, his Lordſhip 
- fert for me, and ſaid, he felt a great hurry, and wiſhed to have 
a little converſation with me, in order to divert it. He then 
proceeded to open the fountain of that heart, from whence 
goodneſs had ſo long flowed, as from a copious ſpring.---* Doc- 
tor,” ſaid he, .* you ſhall be my confeſſor. When I firſt ſet. 
out in the world, I had friends who endeavoured to ſhake my 
belief in the Chriſtian religion. I have made it the rule of my 
life, and it is the ground of my future hopes. I have erred and 
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ſinned, but have repented, and never indulged any vicious ha- 
bit. In politics and public lire I have made public good the rule 
of my conduct. Inever gave counſels which I did not at the 
time think the beſt. I have ſeen that I was ſometimes in the 
wrong, but I did not err deſignedly. I have endeavoured in 
private life to do all the good in my power, and never tor a mo- 
ment could indulge malicious or unjuſt deſigns upon any perſon 
whatſoever,” 

At another time he ſaid, © I muſt leave my ſoul in the 
ſame ſtate it was in before this illneſs. I find this a very incon- 
venient time for ſolicitude about any thing.“ 

« On the evening when the ſymptoms of death came on, he 
ſaid, © I ſhall die; but it will not be your fault.” When Lord 
aad Lady Valentia came to fee his Lordſhip, he gave them his 
ſolemn venediction, and ſaid, Be good, be virtuous, my Lord, 
pu muſt come to this.” Thus he continued giving his dying 

enediction to all around him. On Monday morning a lucid in- 
terval gave ſome ſmall hopes, but theſe vaniſhed in the even- 
ing, and he continued dying, but with very little uneaſineſs, 


till Tueſday morning, Auguſt 22d. when, between ſeven and 


eight o' clock, he expired almoſt without a groan.” 
His Lordſhip was buried at Hagley, and the following in- 
ſcription is cut on the fide of his Lady's monument : 
This unadorned ftone was placed here 
By the particular defire and expreſs 
Directions of the Right Honourable 
GEORGE LORD LYTTLETON, 
Who died Auguſt 22d. 1773, aged 64. | 5 
By his firſt, Lady, he had one fon, 'Thomas, who inherited his 
title and eſtates, and two daughters, Mary, who died an infant, 
and Lucy, married to Lord Valentia, of the kingdom of Ireland. 
He had no children by his ſecond lady. Thomas Lord Lyttle- 
ton married Apphiah, ſecond daughter of Broome Witts, Eſq. 
of Chipping Norton, Oxfordſhire, the widow of Colonel 
Peach, and died in 1780, leaving no iſſue. In early lite he 
exhibited proots of the moſt ſplendid talents, and rendered him- 
ſelf fingular for the proſtitution of them to the moſt ignoble 
rege His abilities as a parliamentary orator recommended 
im to the miniſtry, and procured him an appointment to the 
ſinecure of chief juſtice in E 
ſuperior pretenſions could never obtain. | 
A ſmall collection of Poems, by a young Nobleman lately 
deceaſed, quarto, has been attributed to him, and two voiumes 
of Letters are ſuppoſed to have come from his pen, which in the 
reading have afforded much entertainment. They are gene- 
rally accounted ſpurious, but in their compoſition, ſentiment, 
and diction, they bear evident traits of his genius and turn 
of mind. An original novel, in twelves, 1775, entitled The 
Correſpondents, which exhibits a ſeries of letters ſuppoled by 


yre, a place which his father with- 
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ſome to have been written by his father, to Mrs. Peach, is 
likewiſe conjectured by others to have been his production. 
Though a ſimilarity of ſtyle prevails throughout the whole fe- 
ries of-theſe letters, they are ſuch traits of originality and allu- 
ſions to time, place, and circumſtance, as bear the ſtrongeſt 
marks of their not being founded on fiction. 
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The works of George Lord Lyttleton, formerly printed ſe- 


2 with ſome other pieces, never before printed, were col- 
ected and publiſhed by his nephew Edward Ayſcough, Eſq. 
in one volume, quarto, 1774. The pieces formerly printed 
and collected into this publication, are, 44 Obſervations on the 
Life of Cicero.“ Obſervatiens on the preſent State of Af- 
fairs, in a letter to a Member of Parliament.“ Letters from 
a Perſian in England to his friend at Iſpahan.”---** Obſerva- 
tions on the Converſion and Apoſtleſhip of St. Paul.“ - Dia- 
logues of the Dead.” ---+* Miſcellaneous Poems.“ | 


The pieces which were never before printed, are, © Obſer- 


vat ions on the Roman Hiſtory.“ . Four Dialogues of the 
Dead. - Four Speeches in Parliament.“ Letters to Sir 
Thomas Lyttleton,” and „An Account of a Journey into 
Wales, in two Letters to Mr. Bower.” | 

The character of George Lord Lyttleton, was held in uni- 
verſal eſtimation during his life, as his memory has been re- 
vered fince his death. One of his biographers very juſtly re- 
marks, that the reputation of his Lordſhip, as a judicious cri- 
tic, an entertaining traveller, a wiſe and upright ſtateſman, 
and a good man, is ſo decifively fixed, and fo firmly eſtabliſhed, 
that it can receive little additional luſtre from panegyric, and is in 
no danger of ſuffering from the attacks of criticiſms or cenſure. 


As a poet Dr. Johnſon ſpeaks of him in the following manner. 
Lord Lyttleton's poems are the works of a man of literature 


and judgment, devoting part of his time to verſificat ion. The 

have nothing to be deſpiſed, and little to be admired. Of his 
Progreſs of Lowe, it is ſufficient blame to ſay that it is paſtoral. 
His blank verle in Blenbeim has neither much force nor much 
elegance. His little performances, whecher ſongs or epigrams, 
are ſometimes ſprightly, and ſometimes inſipid. His epiſto- 
lary pieces have a ſmooth equability, which cannot tire, be- 
cauſe they are ſhort, but which ſeldom elevates or ſurpriſes, 


But from this cenſure ought to be excepted his Advice to Belinda, 


which, though for the moſt part written when he was very 
young, contains much truth and much prudence, very elegantly 
and vigorouſly expreſſed, and ſhews a mind attentivetolife, and a 
power ofpoetry which cultivation might have raiſed to excellence. 

Candour muſt acknowledge that our author's poetical cha- 
racter, as given by Dr. Johnſon, is ſparing and invidious, 
and cannot be generally allowed without ſome exceptions in fa- 


vour of the Progreſs of Lowe and Blenbeim. But the ſeverity of 


r 
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this rigid, though generally judicious critic, is not to be won- 
dered at, when we bring to reflection the inveterate prejudices 
he fo frequently expreſles againſt paſtoral poetryand blank verſe. 

His Lordſhip's literary merit is generally acknowledged by 
his contemporaries, whoſe teſtimonies are too numerous to be 
lpecitied, ſuſfice it to obſerve that he is highly extolled by Pope, 

Thomſon, Hammond, and Shenſtone. The following couplet 
of Pope produced from Ur. Warton a profound ſcholar, and li- 
beral critic, ſome very candid and judicious remarks which, in 
juſtice to our author, we deem it incumbent on us to inſert: 


„Free as young Lyttleton her cauſe purſue, 
ee Still true to virtue, and as warm as true.“ | 


& A juſt and not overcharged encomium,” ſays Dr. Warton, 
& on an excellent man, who always ſerved his friends with 
warmth, (witneſs his kindneſs to Thomſon) and his country 
with activity and zeal, His Poems and Dialogues of the Dead are 
written with elegance and eaſe. His Obſerwations on the Conver- 
ſian of St. Paul, with clearneſs and cloſeneſs of reaſonhig, and 
his Hiſtery of Henry the Second, with accuracy and knowledge of 


| thoſe carly times, and of the Englith conſtitution ;- and what 


was compiled trom a laborious ſearch into authentic documents, 
and the records lodged in the Tower, and at the Rolls. A little 
before he died, he told me that he had determined to throw out 
of the collection of all his works, which was then ſoon to be 
publiſhed, his firſt juvenile performance, the Perſian Letters, 
in which, he ſaid, there were principles and remarks that he 
withed to retract and alter. Another little piece, written alſo 
in his early youth, does him much honour. The Obſervations 
on the Life of Tully, in which, perhaps, a more diſpaſſionate 
and impartial character of Tully is exhibited, than in the pa- 
negyrical volume of Middleton. | 

“His Morody, the moſt popular of his productions, in which 
he commemorates the virtues and accompliſhments of his ex- 


cellent lady, cannot be read without exciting the tendereſt emo- 


tion in every one that has the leaſt claim to ſenfibility, The 
numbers ſucce.d in harmonious flow, which beſpeaks ihe moſt 
exquiſite feelings cf a moſt ſuſceptible mind. The ſentiment of 
his Progreſs of Love is delicate, the imagery plealing, and the 
verification correct and harmonious. It mutt be admitted how- 
ever, that there are in it ſome of thoſe ſtudied expreſſions and faiſe 
 orcaments by which paſtoral poetry is too often fantaſtically diſ- 
guiſed. His Advice to Belinda is ſtamped with the approbation 
of Dr. Johnſon, and poſi. ſies a degree of propriety, ſenſe, ard 
harmony. Bis epiſtle to Pope is an encomium highly elegant 
and refined. His ſongs are in general eaſy and ſprigh ly. In fine, 
his poetical compoſitions are characterized by elegance, eaſe, 
and harmony, without any extraordinary degree of elevation, 
energy, or glow of colouring. 


MISCELLANIES. 


"SOLILOQUY 
OF A BEAUTY IN THE COUNTRY. 
©. Written at Eton &cbool. 


| os he night, and Flavia to her room fetir'd, 


| With ev'ning chat and ſober reading tir'd, 
There melancholy, penſive, and alone, 
She meditates on the forſaken town ; | | 
On her rais'd arm reclin'd her drooping head 5 
She ſigh'd, and thus in plaintive accents faid : 

« Ah! what avails it to be young and fair, 
& To move with negligence, to dreſs with care? 


« What worth have all the charms our pride can boaſt 


If all in envious folitude are loſt? 10 
& Where none admire *tis uſeleis to excel; 

c Where none are beaux *tis vain to be a belle: 

& Beauty like wit to judges ſhould be ſhown ; 

4 Both moſt are valu'd where they beſt are known. 


« With ev'ry grace of nature or of art 15 


* We cannot break one ſtubborn country heart; 
The brutes inſenſible our power defy : 

& To love exceeds a ſquire's capacity. 

& The town, the court, is Beauty's proper ſphere : 

r That is our heaven, and we are angels there: 20 
In that gay circle thouſand Cupids rove ; 

% The court of Britain is the court of Love. 

« How has my conſcious heart with triumph glow'd, 
« How have my ſparkling eyes their tranſport ſhow'd, 
& At each diſtinguiſh'd birthnight ball to ſee ug 
« The homage due to empire paid to me? 

When ev'ry eye was fix'd on me alone, 


« And dreaded mine more than the monarch's frown ; 


% When rival ſtateſmen for my favour trove, 


Leſs jealous in their power than in their love. 30 


e Chang'd is the ſcene, and all my glories die, 


« Like flowers tranſplanted to a colder tky ; 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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py Loſt is the dear delight of giving pain, 

The tyrant joy of hearing flaves complain. 

<« In ſtupid indolence my life is ſpent, 12 

« Supinely calm and dully innocent : ED | 

<« Unbleſt I wear my uſeleſs time away, | 

« Sleep, wretched maid! all night, and dream all day, 

Go at ſet hours to dinner and to prayer, 8 

« For dulneſs ever muſt be regular: 40 

&© Now with mamma at tedious whiſt I play, 

% Now without ſcandal drink inſipid tea, 

Or in the garden breathe the country air, 

ce Secure from meeting any tempter there. 

From books to work from work to books I rove, 45 

« And am, alas! at leiſure to improve. 

Is this the life a beauty ought to lead ? 

« Were eyes lo radiant only made to read ?' 

«© Theſe fingers, at whoſe touch een age would glow, 

“ Are theſe of uſe for nothing but to lew? 50 

& Sure erring nature never could deſign | 
To form a houſewife in a mould like mine! 

O Venus ! queen and guardian of the fair, 

« Attend propitious to thy vot'ry's Prayer 3: | 

«© Let me revilit the dear town again, 55 

« Let me be ſeen! Could I that wiſh obtain | 

& All other wiſhes my own power would gain.” 37 


THE PROGRESS OF LOVE. 


IN FOUR ECLOGUES, 
UNCERTAINTY. ECLOGUE I. 
3 MR. PO PE. 


OPE! to whoſe reed beneath the beechen ſhade 
The nymph of Thames a pleas'd attention paid, 
| While yet thy Muſe, content with humbler praiſe, 
. Warbled in Windſor's grove her Sylvan lays, 
Though now ſublimely borne on Homer's wing 5 
Of glorious wars and godlike chiefs ſhe ſing, | 
» Wilt thou with me reviſit once again 


The WEN * and the flowery plain ? 
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| | MISCELLANIES. 15 
Wilt thou indulgent hear my verſe relate 1 
The various changes of a lover's ſtate, 10 
And while each turn of paſſion I purſue, 
Aſk thy own heart if what I tell be true ? 

To the green margin of a lonely wood 
Whoſe pendent ſhades o' erlook' d a ſilver flood, 


Foung Damon came, unknowing where he ſtray'd, 15 
Full of the image of the beauteous maid 


His flock far off unfed, untended lay, 
Fo ev'ry ſavage a defenceleſs prey; 
No ſenſe of int'reſt could their maſter move, 
And ev'ry care feem'd trifling now but love: 20 
Awhile in penſive ſilence he remain'd, | 
But though his voice was mute his looks complain'd ; 
At length the thoughts within his boſom pent 
Forc'd his unwilling tongue to give them vent. 

* Yenymphs 1”? he cry'd, ye Dryads! who ſo long 
& Have favour'd Damon ard in(pir'd his long, 26 
For whom retir'd I ſhun the gay reſorts 
Of ſportful cities and of pompous courts, 
* Invain I bid the reſtleſs world adieu, 
< To ſeek tranquillity and peace with you. 30 
* Though wild Ambition and deſtructive Rage 


ͤNo factions here can form, no wars can wage, 


| © Tho" Envy frowns not on your humble ſhades, 


Nor Calumny your innocence invades, 


“Vet cruel] Love, that troubler of the breaſt, 35 


© Too often violates your boaſted reſt ; 


© With inbred ſtorms diſturbs your calm retreat, 


* And taints with bitterneſs each rural tweet. 
Ah luckleſs day! when firſt with fond ſurpriſe 
On Delia's face I fix'd my eager eyes, 4.0 

Then in wild tumults all my ſoul was toſt, 
© Then reaſon, liberty, at once were loſt, 
And every wiſh, and thought, and care was gone, 


© But what my heart employ'd on her alone. 


& Then too ſhe ſmil'd; can Smiles our peace deſtroy, 
* 'Thole lovely children of Content and Joy? 46 
* How can ſoft pleaſure and tormenting woe 
From the ſame ſpring at the ſame moment flow? 

| 4 
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„ Unhappy boy! theſe vain inquiries ceaſe, 
Thought could not guard nor will reſtore thy peace; 
* Indulge the frenzy that thou muſt endure, 51 
* And ſooth the pain thou know'ſt not how to cure. 
« Come, flatt'ring Memory! and tell my heart 
% How kind ſhe was, and with what pleaſing art 
© She ſtrove its fondeſt wiſhes to obtain, 55 
© Confirm her power and faſter hind my chain. 
It on the green we danc'd a mirthiful band, 
Jo me alone ſhe gave her willing hand; 
Her partial taſte if e er I touch'd the lyre 
Still in my tong found ſomething to admire; So 
„By none but her my crook with flowers was crown'd, 
« By none bur her my brows with ivy bound; 
ee The world that Damon was her choice beliey* d, 
«© The world, alas! like Damon was deceiv'd. | 
«© When laſt I ſaw her, and declar'd my fire 65 
In words as ſoft as paſſion could inſpire, 
“ Coldly ſhe heard, and full of ſcorn withdrew, 
< Without one pitying glance, one ſweet adieu. 
The trighted hind who ſees his ripen'd corn 
© Up trom the roots by ſudden tempeſt torn, 70 
% Whoſe faireſt hopes deftroy'd and blaſted lie, 

« Feels not fo keen a pang of grief as I. 

c Ah! how have I deſerv'd, inhuman maid! 
% To have my faithful ſervice thus repaid ? 
« Were all the marks of kindneſs I receiv'd 75 
«© But dreams of joy that charm'd me and deceiv*d ? 
* Or did you only nurſe my growing love 
<« That with more pain I might your hatred prove? 
“Sure guilty treachery no place could find 5 
In ſuch a gentle, ſuch a a gen'rous mind; 30 
« A maid br rought up the woods and wilds — 
% Could ne'er have learnt the arts of courts ſo youn 
No; let me rather think her anger feign d, 
468 ill let me hope my Delia may be gain'd ; | 

c Twas only modeſty that ſeem'd dildain, | 85 
& And her heart ſuffer'd when ſhe gave me pain.“ 

Pleas'd with this flatt"ring thought, the love lick boy 

Felt the taint dawning of a doubtiul joy, 
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Back to his flock more cheerful he return'd | 
When now the ſetting ſun more tierccly burn'd, 90 
Blue vapours role along the mazy rills, i 
And Light's laſt bluſhes ting'd the diſtant hills. 92 
| HOPE. ECLOGUE II. | 
To Mr. DODDINGTON, 


Afterwards Lord Melcombe Regis. 


" FEAR, Doddington ! the notes that ſhepherds ſing, 

1 Like thoſe that warbling hail the genial ſpring : 
Nor Pan nor Phobus tunes our artlels reeds, _ 
From Love alone their melody proceeds ; : 
From Love Theocritus on Enna's plains | 5 
Learnt the wild ſweetneſs of his Doric ftrains ; 
Young Maro touch'd by his inſpiring dart 
Could charm each ear, and ſoften ev*ry heart; 

Me too his power has reach'd, and bids with thine 

My ruſtic pipe in pleaſing concert join“. 10 
Damon no longer ſought the filent ſhade, 

No more in unfrequented paths he ſtray'd, 

But call'd the ſwains to hear his jocund ſong, 

And told his joy to all the rural throng. 

„ Bleft be the hour, he ſaid, that happy hour, 
& When firſt I own'd my Delia's gentle power! 16 
« Then gloomy diſcontent and pining care 
« Forſook my breaſt, and left ſoft withes there; 

& Soft wiſhes there they left and gay deſires, 

6 Delighttul languors and tranſporting fires. 20 

& Where yonder limes combine to form a ſhade 

«© Thele eyes firſt gaz'd upon the charming maid 

% There ſhe appear'd on that auſpicious day 

When ſwains their ſportive rites to Bacchus pay: 

She led the dance—Heavens ! with what grace ſhe 
© moy'd! i 

&© Who could have ſeen her then and not have loy'd ? 

% ſtrove not to reſiſt fo ſweet a flame, 

« But glory'd in a happy captive's name, | 

Nor would I now, could Love permit, be free, 

<« But leave to brutes their ſavage liberty. 30 


* Mr, Doddington had written ſome very pretty love verſes which have 
never been publiſhed, £yttletor, | 
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% And art thou then, fond youth! ſecure of joy? 
% Can no reverſe thy flat ring bliſs deſtroy? 
© Has treach'rous Love no torment yet in ſtore ? 
© Or haſt thou never prov'd his fatal power? 
W hence flow'd thoſe tears that late bedew'd thy cheek? 
& Why figh'd thy heart as if it ſtrove to break ? 1 
&« Why were the deſert rocks invok'd to hear 
«© The plaintive accent of thy fad delpair? 
* From Delia's rigour all thoſe pains aroſe, 
„Delia! who now compathonates my woes, 40 
«© Who hids me hope, and in that charming word 
Has peace and tranſport to my foul reſtor'd. 

« Begin, my pipe! begin the gladſome lay, 
« A kits from Delia ſhall thy muſic pay, 
« A kiſs ohtain'd *twixt ſtruggling and conſent, - 45 
* Given with forc'd anger and diſguis'd content. 
No laureate wreaths 1 aſk to binds my brows 
*© Such as the mule on lofty bards beſtows ; 
Let other iwains to praiſe or fame aſpire, 
56 I from her lips my recompence require. 30 

„Why ſtays my Delia in her ſecret bower ? 
© Light gales have chas'd the late impending ſhower, 


Th emerging ſun more bright his beams extends, 


* Oppos'd its beauteous ar ch the rainbow bends, 


Glad youths and maidens turn the new-made hay, 
The birds renew their ſongs on ev*ry ſpray ; 56. 


«© Come fortn, my love! thy ſhepherd's joys to crown : 
All nature {miles—will only Delia frown ? 

Hark how the bees with murmurs fill the plain, 
While every flower of ev'ry ſweet they drain: 60 
e Sce how beneath yon' hillock's ſhady ſteep | 


a 


« The ſhelter'd herds on flow ry couches fleep : 
“Nor bees nor herds are half {o bleſt as I 
If with my fond defires my love comply; 
From Delta's lips a ſweeter honey flows, 3 


e And on her boſom dwells more ſoft repoſe. 

% Ah how, my dear! ſhall I deſerve thy charms ? 
© What gift can bribe thee to my longing arms? 
© A bird for thee in filken bands I hold, 
„Who's yellow plumage ſhines like poliſh'd gold ; ; 
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* From diſtant iſles the lovely ſtranger came, 

cc And bears the fortunate Canaries* name; 

In all our woods none boaſt to ſweet a note, 

* Not e'en the nightingale's melodious throat; 

« Accept of this, Band could I add beſile 75 
& What wealth the rich Peruvian mountains hide, 
If all the gems in eaſtern rocks were mine, 

* On thee alone their glitt*ring pride thould thine: 

c But if thy mind no gifts have power to move, 

« Phoebus himſelf ſhall leave th' Aonian grove; 80 
© The tuneful nine, who never ſue in vain, 
Shall come ſweet ſuppliants for their fay'rite ſwain : 
« For him each blue-ey'd Naiad of the flood, | 
& For him each green hair'd filter of the wood, | 
e Whom oft beneath fair Cynthia's gentle ray 85 
© His muſic calls to dance the night away. | 


e And you, fair nymphs! companions of n my love, | 


With whom ſhe joys the cowſlip meads to rove, 
] beg you recommend my faithful flame, | 
And let her often hear her ſhepherds name: 90 
„ Shade all my faults from her inquiring fight, 


And ſhew my merits in the faireſt light; 


% My pipe your kind aſſiſtance ſhall repay, 


And ev'ry friend ſhall claim a different lay. 


< But fee! in yonder glade the heavenly fair 95 
* Enjoys the fragrance of the breezy air. 
„Ah! thither let me fly with eager feet: 
Adieu, my pipe! I go my love to meet. 


O may I find her as De parted laſt, 


* And may each future hour be like the paſt! 109 
* So ſhall the whitett lamb theſe paſtures feed, 
« Pp opitious Venus! on thy altars bleed.“ 102 


JEALOUSY. ECLOGUE III. 


TO MR. EVWARD WALPOLE, 


HE gods, O Walpole! give no bliſs ſincere, 
Wealth is diſturb'd by care and power by fear. 
Of all the paſſions that employ the mind 
In gentle love the {weeteſt joys we find, 
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Yet een thoſe joys dire Jealouly moleſts, 5 
And blackens each fair image in our breaſts, 

O may the warmth of thy too tender heart 


Ne'er feel the ſharpneſs of his venom'd dart! 


For thy own quiet think thy miſtreſs juſt, | 
And wilely take thy happineſs on truſt, 10 

Begin, my Muſe! and Damon's woes rehearſe 
In wildeſt numbers and diſorder'd verſe. 

On a romantic mountain's airy head | 
(While browzing goats at eaſe around him fed) 
Anxious he lay, with jealous cares oppreſt, 15 
Diſtruſt and anger lab'ring in his breaſt, — 
The vale beneath a pleaſing proſpect yields 
Of verdant meads and cultivated fields ; 
Through theſe a river rolls its winding flood, 
Adorn'd with various tufts of riſing wood; 20 
Here half concealed in trees a cottage ſtands, | 
A caſtle there the op'ning plain commands 
Beyond a town with glitt'ring ſpires is .crown'd, 
And diſtant hills the wide horizon bound. 
So charming was the ſcene, a while the ſwain 25 
Beheld delighted, and forgot his pain, 
But ſoon the ſtings infix'd within his heart 
With cruel farce renew'd their raging ſmart: 
His flow'ry wreath which long with pride he wore, 


The gift of Delia, from his brows he tore, 30 
Then cry'd: —“ May all thy charms, ungrateful 
Maid! e 


Like theſe neglected roſes droop and fade 
& May angry heav'n deform each guilty grace 
That triumphs now in that deluding face! 


„ Thole alter'd looks may ev'ry Shepherd fly, 35 


% Andey'n thy Daphnis hate thee worſe than I. 
Say, thou Inconſtant ! what has Damon done 
& To loſe the heart his tedious pains had won ? 


„Tell me what charms you in my rival find 


& Againſt whoſe pow'r no ties have ftrength to bind? 
Has be like me with long obedience ſtrove 41 


To conquer your diſdain, and merit love ? 
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« Has he with tranſport ev'ry ſmile ador'd, 
& And dy'd with grief at each ungentle word? 
& Ah, no! the conqueſt was obtain'd with eaſe; 43 
He pleas'd you by not ſtudying to pleaſe ; 
& His careleſs indolence your pride alarm'd, 
& And had he loy'd you more he leſs had charm'd. 

„O pain to think another ſhall poſſeſs 


 , © Thoſe balmy lips which I was wont to preſs! 50 


* Another on her panting breaſt ſhall lie, 

e And catch ſweet madneſs from her ſwimming eye! 
& I ſaw their friendly flocks together feed, 

& T ſaw them hand in hand walk o'er the mead ; 

* Would my clos'd eye had ſunk in endleſs night 55 
& Ere I was doom'd to bear that hateful fight ! 

„ Where'er they paſs'd be blaſted ev'ry flow'r, 

« And hungry wolves their helpleſs flocks devour !— 
„ Ah, wretched ſwain! could no examples move 

4 Thy heedleſs heart to ſhun the rage of love? 60 
« Hatt thou not heard how poor Menalcas*dy'd 
& Avictim to Parthenia's fatal pride? 
Dear was the youth to all the tuneful plain, 

& Lov'd by the nymphs, by Phoebus lov'd, in vain: 
& Around his tomb their tears the Muſes paid, 65 
“And all things mourn'd but the relentleſs maid, 

6 Would I could die like him and be at peace; 

© Theſe torments in the quiet grave would ceaſe; 

© There my vex'd thoughts a calm repoſe would find, 
« And reſt as if my Delia ftill were kind. 70 
No; let me live her falſehood to upbraid; | 

© Some god perhaps my juſt revenge will aid.— 

* Alas! what aid, fond Swain! would thou receive? 
Could thy heart bear to ſee its Delia grieve ? 
Protect her heav'n! and let her never know 75 
The ſlighteſt part of hapleſs Damon's woe: 

«& T-aſk no vengeance from the pow'rs above, 

& All I implore is never more to love, — 

Let me this fondneſs from my boſom tear, | 
Let me forget that e'er I thought her fair. 80 


* See Mr. Gay's Dione, 


— — — — — 
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„Hear, mighty Pan! and all ye Sylvans! hear 
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© Come, cool Indifference ! and heal my breaſt; 
% Weary'd at length I ſeek thy downy reſt: 
No turbulence of paſſion ſhall deſtroy 
© My future caſe with flatt'ring hopes of joy. 


* What by your guardian deities I {wear ; 

«© No more my eyes ſhall view her fatal charms, 

, No more I'Il court the trait'reſs to my arms; 

Not all her arts my ſteady foul ſhall move, | 

« And the ſhall find that reafon conquers love!“ 90 
Scarce had he ſpoke when thro* the lawn below _ 

Alone he ſaw the beauteous Delia go 

At once tranſported he forgot his vow, 

(Such perjuries the laughing gods allow!) 

Down the ſteep hills with ardent haſte he flew: 

He found her kind and ſoon believ'd her true. 95 


POSSESSION. ECLOGUE IV. 


TO LORD COBHAM. 


\OBHAM ! to thee this rural lay I bring, 
W hote guiding judgment gives me {kill to ling, 
Tho? far unequal to thoſe poliſh'd ſtrains 
With which thy Congreve charm'd the liſt'ning plains, 
Yet ſhall its muſic pleaſe thy partial ear, | {dear 
And ſooth thy breaſt with thoughts that once were 


Recal thole years which time has thrown behind, 


When ſmiling Love with Honour ſhar'd thy mind, 
When all thy glorious days of proſp'rous fight 
Delighted leſs than one ſucceſsful night: T5 
The ſweet remembrance ſhall thy youth reſtore, 
Fancy again ſhall run paſt pleaſures o'er, 


And while in Stowe's enchanting walks you ſtray, 
This theme may help to cheat the ſummer's day. 


Beneath the covert of a myrtle wood BT : + 
To Venus rais'd a ruſtic altar ſtood ; 
To Venus ayd to Hymen, there combin'd 
In friendly league to favour humankind. 
With wanton Cupids in that happy ſhade 
The gentle Virtues and mild Wiſdom play'd ; 
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Nor there in ſprightly Pleaſure's genial train 


Lurk' d ſick Diſguſt or late repent ing Pain, 
Nor Force nor Int'reſt join'd unwilling hands, 
But Love conſenting ty'd the bliſsful bands. 
Thither with glad devotion Damon came, 


Lo 
To thank the pow'rs who bleſs'd his faithful flame; 


Two milkwhite doves he on their altar laid, 

And thus to both his grateful homage paid: 

6 Hail, bounteous God! before whoſe hallow'd ſhrine 
cc My Delia vow'd to be for ever mine, : 30 
% While glowing in her cheeks with tender love 


© Sweet virgin modeſty reluctant ſtrove z 


c And hail to thee fair queen of young defires ! 
“Long ſhall my heart preſerve thy pleaſing fires 
Since Delia now can all its warmth return, 35 
& As fondly languiſh and as fiercely burn. 

O the dear bloom of laſt propitious night! 
O ſhade more charming than the faireſt light! 
4 Then in my arms I claſp'd the melting maid, 
6 Then all my pains one moment overpaid 40 
£« Then firſt the ſweet exceſs of bliſs I prov'd, 


c Which none can taſte but who like me have lov'd. 


e Thou too, bright Goddeſs! once in Ida's grove 
c Didft not diſdain to meet a ſhepherd*s love: 
« With him while friſking lambs around you play'd, 
& Conceal'd you ſported in the ſecret ſhade : 46 
ce Scarce could Anchiſes' raptures equal mine, 
& And Delia's beauties only yield to thine. 

«© What are ye now my once moſt valu'd joys ? 
cc Inſipid trifles all and childiſh toys.— 50 


4 Friendſhip itſelf ne'er knew a charm like this, 


te Nor Colin's talk could pleaſe like Delia's kiſs. 
« Ye Mules ſkill'd inev'ry winning art, 
« Teach me more deeply to engage her heart: 
“ Ye Nymphs ! to her your freſheſt roſes bring, 55 
« And crown her with the pride of all the ſpring ; 
« On all her days let health and peace attend; 
& May ſhe ne'er want nor ever loſe a friend ! 
ce May ſome new pleaſure ev'ry hour employ, 
ce But let her Damon be her bigheſt joy! Go 
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«© With thee my Love! for ever will I ſtay, 
6 All night careſs thee, and admire all day; 
In the {ame field our mingled flocks we'll ods 
« To the ſame ſpring our thirſty heiters lead; 
« Together will we ſhare the harveſt toils, 65 
Together preſs the vine's autumnal ſpoils. 
6s Delightful ftate! where Peace and Love combine, 
Lo bid our tranquil days unclouded ſhine ! 
& Here limpid fountains roll thro' flow'ry meads, 
Here riſing foreſts lift their verdant heads, 70 
& Here let me wear my careleſs life au ay, 
«© Andin thy arms inſenſibly decay. 
«© When late old age our heads ſhall ſilver o' er, 
& And our ſlow pulics dance with joy no more, 
* When Lime nv longer will thy beauties ſpare, 75 


And only Damon's eye thall think thee fair, 


„Then may the gentle hand of welcome death 

4 At one ſoft e ſtroke deprive us both of breath! 

% May we beneath one common ſtone be laid, 

& And the ſame cyprets both our aſhes ſhadel 80 
« Perhaps tome friendly Mule in tender verſe 

5 Shall deign our faithrul paſſion to rehearſe, 

« And future ages with juit envy mov'd 


Be told how Damon and his Delia lov'd. 84 


BLENHEIM. 
WRITTEN AT THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD, 
In the Year 1727. 


1 of Arts ! whoſe ſkilful hands firſt taught 


The tow'ring pile to riſe, and form'd the plan 
With fair proportion, Architect divine! e 
Minerva! thee to my advent'rous lyre | 
Aſſiſtant I invoke, that means to ſin v2 
Blenheim, proud monument of Britiſh fame, 
Thy glorious work! for thou the lofty tow'rs 
Didſt to his virtue raiſe whom oft” thy ſhield 
In peril guarded, and thy wiſdom ſteer'd 
Thro? all the ſtorms of war.—Thee too I call 10 
Thalia! ſylvan Muſe, who lov'ſt to rove 
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Along the ſhady paths and verdant bow'rs 
Of Woodſtock's happy grove, there tuning ſweet 
Thy rural pipe, while all the Dryad train 
Attentive liſten, let thy warbling ſong 15 
Paint with melodious praiſe the pleaſing ſcene, 
And equal theſe to Pindus* honour'd ſhades, 

When Europe fretd confeſs'd the ſaving pow”r 
Of Marlb'rough's hand, Britain, who ſent him forth, 
Chief of confed'rate hoſts to fight the cauſe 20 
Of Liberty and Juſtice, grateful rais'd 
This palace, ſacred to her leader's fame; 
A trophy of ſucceſs with ſpoils adorn'd 
Of conquer'd towns, and glorying in the name 
Of that auſpicious field where Churchhill's ſword 25 
Vanquiſh'd the might of Gallia, and chaſtis'd 
Rebel Eavar.— Majeſtic in its ſtrength 
Stands the proud dome, and ſpeaks its great deſign. 
Fail, happy Chief! whole valour could deſerve 


Reward, ſo glorious! grateful Nation hail! 30 


Who paidſt his ſervice with ſo rich a meed ? 

W hich moſt ſhall I admire, which worthieft praiſe, 

The hero or the people? Honour doubts, 

And weighs their virtues in an equal ſcale. | 

Not thus Germania pays th* uncancell'd debt 35 

Of Gratitude to us. —Bluſh Ceſar ! bluſh, 

When thou beholdſt theſe tow'rs, Ingrate! to thee 

A monument of ſhame! Canſt thou forget 

Whence they are nam'd, and what an Engliſh arm 

Did for thy throne that day? but we diſdain 40 

Or to upbraid or imitate thy gvilt. _ | 

Steel thy obdurate heart againſt the ſenſe 

Ot obligation infinite, and know 

Britain, like Heav'n, protects a thankleſs world 

For her own glory, nor expects reward. 45 
Pleas'd with the noble theme her taſk the Muſe 

Purſues untir'd, and thro' the palace roves 

With ever-new delight. The tap'ftry rich 

With gold, and gay with all the beauteous paint 

Or various colour'd filks, diſpos'd with ſkill, 50 

Attracts her curious eye. Here Ifter rolls 
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26  LYTTLETON'S POEMS, 
His purple wave, and there the Granick flood 
With paſſing ſquadrons foams ; here hardy Gaul 
Flies from the {word of Britain, there to Greece 
Effeminate Perſia yields.—In arms oppos'd 355 
Marlb'rough and Alexander vie for fame | 
With glorious competition, equal both 
Ir: valour and in fortune; but their praiſe 
Be diff rent, for with diff rent views they fought, 
This to ſubdue, and that to free mankind. 60 

Now thro? the ſtately portals iſſuing forth | 

The Muſe to ſofter glories turns, and ſeeks 
The woodland ſhade delighted. Not the vale 
Of Tempe, fam'd in ſong, or Ida's grove, 
Such beauty boaſts. Amid the mazy gloom 6g 
Of this romantic wilderneſs once ſtood * Figs 
The bow'r of Roſamonda, hapleſs fair! 
Sacred to grief and love: the cryſtal fount 
In which ſhe us'd to bathe her beauteous limbs 


Still warbling flows, pleas'd to reflect the face 70 


Of Spenſer, lovely maid ! when tir'd ſhe fits 

Beſide its flow'ry brink, and views thoſe charms 
Which only Roſamond could once exce]. 

But ſee where flowing with a nobler ſtream 

A limpid lake of pureſt waters rolls $5 
Beneath the wide-ftretch'd arch, ſtupendous work ! 
Thro? which the Danube might collected pour 
His ſpacious urn: ſilent a while and ſmooth 

The current glides, till with an head long force 


Broke and diſorder'd down the ſteep it falls $ - 


In loud caſcades ; the ſilver- ſparkling foam 
Glitters relucent in the dancing ray. 


In theſe retreats repos'd the mighty ſoul 85 
Of Churchill, from the toils of war and ſtate 
Splendidly private, and the tranquil joy 85 


Of Contemplation felt, while Blenheim's dome 


Triumphal ever in his mind renew'd 


The mem'ry of his fame, and ſooth'd his thoughts 
With pleaſing record of his glorious deeds. 


So by the rage of Faction home recall'd + 90 


— 
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Of conquer'd nations back return'd to Rome, 95 


Like two fair ſtars with intermingled light 


Of night eternal quench'd the beams of one. 
Thee Churchill! firſt the ruthleſs hand of Death 110 


Of yon' zrial pillar proudly ſtands 


The theatre of thy glory, once was rais'd 
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Lucullus, while he 3 ſuccelsful war 
Againſt the pride of Aſia and the pow'r 


Of Mith1 idates, whoſe aſpiring mind | x 


Nc loſſes could ſubdue, enrich'd with ſpoils 


And in magnificent retirement paſt 

The ev'ning of his life. But not alone 

In the calm ſhades of honourable eaſe 
Great Malh'rough peaceful dwelt, indulgent Heav'n 4 
Gave a companion to his ſofter hours, 100 1 
With whom converſing he forgot all change 1 
Of fortune or of ſtate, and in her mind 

Found greatnels equal to his own, and lov'd 

Himlelt in her—Thus each by each admir'd 

In mutual honour mutual fondneſs join'd ; 105 


In friendly union they together ſhone, | 
Aiding each other's brightneſs, till the cloud 


Tore from thy conlort's fide, and call'd thee hence 

To the ſublimer ſeats of joy and love, X | 
Where Fate again ſhall join her ſoul to thine, 

Who now, regardful of thy fame, erects 

The column to thy praiſe, and ſooths her woe I15 
With pious honours to thy ſacred name 

Immortal. Lo ! where tow'ring in the height 


Thy image, like a guardian god ſublime, 

And awes the ſubject plain: beneath his feet 120 
The German eagles ſpread their wings; his hand 
Graſps Victory, its flave. Such was thy brow 
Majeſtic, ſuch thy martial port, when Gaul | 5 
Fled from thy frown, and in Danube ſought 124 } 
A refuge from thy fword.—There where the field 
Was deepeſt ſtain'd with gore, on Hockitet's plain, 


A. meaner trophy by th' Imperial hand; | | = 
Extorted gratitude, which now the rage 5 | 
Ot malice impctent, beſeeming ill 103 
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A regal breaſt, has levell'd to the ground; 
Mean inſult ! this with better auſpices + 
Shall ſtand on Britiſh earth to tell the world 
How Marlb'rough fought, for whom and how repaid 
His ſervices. Nor ſhall the conſtant love 135 
Of her who rais'd this monument be loſt © | 
In dark oblivion ; that ſhall be the theme 
Of future bards in ages yet unborn | 
Inſpir'd with Chaucer's fire, who in theſe groves 
Firſt tun'd the Britiſh harp and little deem'd 140 
His humble dwelling ſhould the neighbour be 
Of Blenheim, houſe ſuberb ! to which the throng 
Of travellers approaching, ſhall not pals 
His roof unnoted, but reſpectful hail 
With rev'rence due. Such honour does the Muſe 


Obtain her fav'rites But the noble pile 146 


(My theme) demands my voice. —0O Shade ador'd, 
Marlb' rough! who now above the ſtarry ſphere 
Dwell'ſt in the palaces of heav'n enthron'd 

Among the demigods, deign to defend 150 
This thy abode, while preſent here below 

And ſacred ſtill to thy immortal fame, 

With tutelary care: preſerve it {ate 

From Time's deſtroying hand, and cruel ſtroke 

Of factious Envy's more relentleſs rage. 155 
Here may long ages hence the Britiſn youth, 

When honour calls them to the field of war, 

Behold the trophies which thy valour rais'd, 

The proud reward of thy ſucceſsful toils £ 
For Europe's freedom and Britannia's fame, 160 


That fir'd with gen'rous envy, they may dare 


To emulate thy deeds.— So ſhall thy name, - 


Dear to thy country, till inſpire her ſons 


With martial virtue, and to high attempts 
Excite their arms, till other battles won 165 
And nations ſav'd nzw monuments require, | 


And other Blenheims ſhall adorn the land. 167 
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15 ON GOOD HUMOUR. 
1 RITTEN AT ETON SCHOOL, 1729. 


"ELL me, ye Sons of Phoebus ! what is this 
Which all admire, but few, too few, poſſeſs ? 
A virtue *tis to ancient maids unknown, 

And prudes who ſpy all faults except their own, 
Lov'd and defended by the brave and wile, 5 
Tho' knaves abuſe it and like fools deſpiſe. 

| Say, Wyndham ! if tis poſſible to tell, 

| What is the thing in which you molt excel? 

7 Hard is the queſtion, for in all you pleaſe; | 

8 Vet ſure good nature is your nobleſt praiſe: 10 

| Secur*d by this your parts no envy move, 

For none can envy him whom all muſt love. 
This magic pow'r can make ev*n folly pleaſe ; 
This to Pitt's genius adds a brighter grace, 
And ſweetens ev'ry charm in Czlia's face. 15 


8 ADVICE TO A LADY, 1731. 


T*HE counſels of a friend, Belinda ! hear, 
1 Too roughly kind to pleaſe a lady's ear, 

Unlike the flatt*ries of a lover's pen, 

Such truths as women ſeldom learn from men; 

Nor think I praiſe you ill when thus I ſhow 5 
What temale vanity might fear to know. 
Some merit's mine, to dare to be ſincere, 

But greater's yourſincerity to bear. 

Hard is the fortune that your ſex attends ; 

Women, like princes, find few real friends ; 19 
All who approach them their own ends purſue: 

Lovers and miniſters are ſeldom true: 

Hence oft' from reaſon heedleſs Beauty ſtrays, 

And the moſt truſted guide the moſt betrays ; 

Hence by fond dreams of fancy'd pow'r amus'd, 15 
When mot ye tyrannize you're moſt abus'd. 

What is your ſex's earlieſt lateſt care, 

Your heart's ſupreme ambition? To be fair. 

For this the toilet ev'ry thought employs, | 
Hence all the toils of dreſs and all the joys, 20 
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For this, hands, lips, and eyes, are put to ſchool, 


And each inſtructed feature has its rule ; 

And yet how few have karnt when this is giv'n 

Not to diſgrace the partial boon of heav'nl_ 

How few with all their pride of form can move! 

How few are lovely that are made for love 

Do you, my Fair! endeavour to poſlets 

An elegance of mind as well as drels 

Be that your ornament, and know to pleaſe 

By graceful Nature's unaffected eaſe. 

Nor make to dang*rous wit a vain pretence, 

But wilely reſt content with modeſt ſenſe, 

For wit, like wine, intoxicates the brain, 

Joo ſtrong for feeble women to ſuſtain; 

Of thoſe who claim it more than half have none, 

And half of thoſe who have it are undone. 
Be ſtill ſunerior to your ſex's arts, 

Nor think diſhoneſty a proot of parts : 

For you the plaineſt is the witeſt rule, 

& A cunning woman is a knaviſh fool.“ 

Be good yourſelf, nor think another's ſhame 
Can raiſe your merit or adorn your tame. 
Prudes rail at whores, as ſtateſmen in ditgrace 
At miniſters, becauſe they with their place. 
Virtue is amiable, mild, ſerene, 

Without all beauty, and all peace within 

The honour of a prude is rage and ſtorm z 

Tis uglineſs in its moſt frightful form; 

Fiercely it ſtands defying gods and men, 

As fiery monſters guard a giant's den. | 
| Seek to be good, but aim not to be great 

A woman's nobleſt ſtation is retreatz 

Her faireſt virtues fly from public ſight, 

Domeſtic worth, that ſhuns too ſtrong a light. 

To rougher man Ambition's taſk relign 

*T'1s ours in ſenates or in courts to ſhine, 

To labour for a ſunk corrupted ſtate, 

Or dare the rage of envy, and be great. 

One only care your gentle breaſt ſhould move; 
Th' important buſineſs of your life is love: 
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MISCELLANIES, | 
To this great point direct your conftant aim 


This makes your happineſs, and this your fame. 


Be never cool reſerve with paſſion join'd ; 
With caution chuſe, but then be fondly kind, 
The ſelfiſh heart that but by halves is given, 65 
Shall find no place in Love's delightful heaven; 
Here ſweet extremes alone can truly bleſs: 
The virtue of a lover is exceſs. 
A maid unaſk'd may own a well-plac'd flame; 
Not loving firſt but loving wrong is ſhame. 70 
Contemn the little pride of giving pain, 
Nor think that conqueſt juſtifies diidain: 
Short is the period of inſulting power; 
Offended Cupid finds his vengetul hour, 
Soon will reſume the empire which he gave, 75 
Andi ſoon the tyrant ſhall become the ſlave. 
Bleſt is the maid and worthy to be bleſt, 
Whole ſoul entire by him ſhe loves poſſeſt, 
Feels ev'ry vanity in fondnets loit, 
And aſks no power but that of pleaſing moſt ; ?0 
Her's is the bliſs in juſt return to prove 
The honeſt warmth of undiſſembled love; 
For her inconſtant man might ceaſe to range, 
And gratitude forbid deſire to change. 
Bat left harſh care the lover's peace deſtroy, $5 
And roughly blight the tender buds of jo, 
Let reaſon teach what paſſion fain would hide, 
That Hymen's bands by Prudence ſhould be ty'd. 
Venus in vain the wedded pair would crown 
It angry Fortune on their union frown ; ET 
Soon will the flattering dr-am of bliſs be o'er, LY” 


And cloy'd imagination cheat no more: 


Then waking to the ſenie of laſting pain 


With mutual tears the nuptial couch they ſtain, 


And that fond love which ſhould afford relief 95 


Does but increaſe the anguiſh of their grief, 


While both could eaſier their own ſorrows bear 


Than the ſad knowledge of each other's care. 


Yet may you rather feel that virtuous pains 
Than fel] your violated charms for gain, 102 
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Than wed the wretch whom you deſpite or hate 
For the vain glare of uſeleſs wealth or ſtate. 
The moſt abandon'd proſtitutes are they 
| Who not to love but av'rice fallſ a prey: 
Nor aught avails the ſpecious name of wife; 105 
A maid ſo wedded is a whore for life. 

E'en in the happieſt choice, where fav'ring heaven, 
Has equal love and eaſy fortune given, | 
Think not the huſband gain'd that all is done; | 
The prize of happineſs muſt {till be won; 110 
And oft the careleſs find it to their coſt ö 
The lover in the huſband may be loſt : 
The Graces might alone his heart allure ; 
They and the Virtues meeting muſt ſecure. 

Let e'en your prudence wear the pleaſing dreſs 115 
Of care for him and anxious tenderneſs. 
From kind concern about his weal or woe 
Let each domeſtic duty ſeem to flow. 
The houſhold ſceptre if he bids you bear, 
Make it your pride his {ervant to appear: 120 
Endearing thus the common acts of lite 
The miſtreſs ſtill ſhall charm him in the wife, 
And wrinkled age ſhall unobſerv'd come on 
Before his eye perceives one beauty gone; | 
F'en o'er your cold, your ever- ſacred urn, 125 
His conſtant flame ſhall unextinguiſn'd burn. 

Thus I, Belinda! would your charms improve, 
And form your heart to all the arts of love: 
The taſk were harder to ſecure my own 
Againſt the power of thoſe already known, 130 
For well you twiſt the ſecret chains that bind 
With gentle force the captivated mind, 
Skill'd ev'ry loft attraction to employ, 
Each flatt'ring hope and each alluring joy. 
I your own genius, and from you receive 
The rules of pleaſing which to you I give. 136 
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MISCELLANIES, 
VERSES 
Writer ; at Mr. Pope's Houſe at Twickenham, obich he bad lent to 
Ars. Greville, in Auguſt 1735. 


33 


O, Thames! and tell the buy town, 
Not all its, wealth or pride 
Could tempt me from the charms that crown 
Thy rural flow'ry ſide; | 4 


Thy flow' ry ide, where Pope has plac'd 
The muſes' green retreat, 
With ev'ry {mile of nature grac d, 
With wry art complete, 8 

| III. | 
But now, ſweet bard! thy heaventy ſong 
Enchant us here no more, 
Their darling glory loſt too long 
Thy once lov'd ſhades deplore. „ 

IV. 

Vet ſtill for ben Greville's ſake, ; 
The mules here remain ; ; 
Greville! whole eyes have power to make | 
A Pope of ev'ry lwain. 1 


AN IRREGULAR ODE, 
WRITTEN AT WICKHAM IN 1746. 7 
| To Miſs Forteſcue. | | z 
V5 ſylvan ſcenes with artleſs beauty gay, 
Ye gentle ſhades of Wickham! iay 
What is the charm that each lucceſſive year | 
Which ſees me with my Lucy here, | 
Can thus to my traniported hearc _ 5 | 
A ſenſe of joy unfelt before impart ? 
Is it glad ſummer's balmy breath, that blows 
From the fair jeſs*mine and the bluſhing role ? 
Her balmy breath and all her blooming ſtore | 
Of rural bliſs was here before: | 10 
Ott have I met her on the verdant fide 
Of Norwood hill, and in the yellow meads 
Where Pan the dancing Graces leads, 


. ——— — 


Was givn me in this auſpicious bower. 


- And round our nuptial be 


He, only he, can tell, who match'd like me, 


Has by his own experience try'd 


34 LYTTLETON'S POEMS. 
Array'd in all her flow'ry pride; | 
No {weeter fragrance now the gardens yield, T5 
No brighter colours paint th' enamell'd field. 

| III. 
Is it to Love thoſe new delights I owe ? 
Four time has the revolving ſun 
His annual circle through the zcdiac run, 
Since all that Love's indulgent power 20 
On favour'd mortals can beſtow 


IV. 
Here firſt my Lucy, ſweet in virgin charms, 
Was yielded to my ade arms; 


Hov'ring with purple wings th' Idalian boy 
Shook from his radiant torch the bliſsful fires 
Of innocent deſires, 1 

While Venus ſcatter'd myrtles o'er her head. 
Whence then this ſtrange increaſe of joy? 30 


(If ſuch another happy man there be) 


How much the wife is dearer than the bride. 34 


TO THE MEMORY OF THE SAME LADY. 
A MONODY, A. D 1747. | 


© Ipſe cava folans zgrum teſtudine amorem, 
Te dulcis conjux, te ſolo in littore ſecum, 
ee Te viniente die, te decedente canabat.“ 


A? length eſcap'd from ev'ry human eye, 
From ev'ry duty, ev'ry care, 

That in my mournful thoughts might claim a ſhare, -— 
Or force my tears their flowing ſtream to dry, 

Beneath the gloom of this embow'ring ſhade, 5 
This lone retreat for tender ſorrow made, 

I now may give my burden'd heart relief, 

And pour forth all my ſtores of grief; 

Of grief ſurpaſſing ev'ry other wee, 

Far as the pureſt bliſs the happieſt love | 10 
Can on the ennobled mind beſtow | 


MISCELLANIEFS». 35 
Exceeds the vulgar joys that move 
Our groſs deſires inelegant and low. 


| 5 
Ye tufted groves! ye gently falling rills! 
Ye high o'erſhadowing hills! 6 


Ve lawns! gay-ſmiling with eternal green, 

Oft have you my Lucy een ! 

But never ſhall you now hehoid her more, 

Nor will ſhe now with fond delight 

And taſte refin'd your rural charms explore: 20 

Clos'd are thoſe beauteous eyes in endleſs night, 

Thoſe beauteous eyes, where beaming us'd to ſhine 

Reaſon's pure light and 3 ug s ſpark divine. 

Oft would the Dryads of theſe woods rejoice 

To hear her heavenly voice . 25 

For her deſpiſing when ſhe deign'd to ſing 

The ſweeteſt ſongſters of the ſpring, 

The woodlark and the linnet pleas'd no more, 

The nightingale was mute, 

And ev'ry ſnepnerd's flute | 30 

Was caſt in ſilent ſcorn away, 

While all attended to her ſweeter lay. 

Ye larks and linnets| now reſume your ſong, 

And thou, melodious Philomel ! | 

Again thy plaintive ſtory tell, | 35 

For death has ftopt that tuneful tongue 

Whoſe muſic could alone your warbling notes excel. 
IV. 

In vain I look around 

O'er all the well known ground | 

My Lucy's wonted footſteps to deſery, 40 

Where oft we us'd to walk, 

Where oft in tender talk 

We ſaw the ſummer ſun go down the ſky; 

Nor by yon fountain's fide, 

Nor where its waters glide 45 

Along the valley can ſhe now be found. 

In all the wide-ſtretch'd proſpect's ample bound 

No more my mournful eye 


— Ae; 


2 
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Can aught of her eſpy 
But the lad tacred earth where her Fo relics lie. co 
. 
O ſhades of Hagley ! where is now your boaſt ? 
Your bright inhabitant is loſt, 
You ſhe preſerr d to all the gay reſorts 
Where female vanity might wiſh to ſhine, 
The pomp of cities and the pride of courts : 55 
Her modeſt beauties ſnunn'd the public eye: 
To your ſequeſter'd dales 
And flower-embroider'd vales 
From an admiring world ſne choſe to fly; | 
With natwe there retir'd and nature's God 60 
The ſiient paths of witdom trod, Ro 
And baniſh'd ev'ry paſſion from her br eaſt, 
But thoſe, the gentleſt and the beſt, 
Whole holy flames with energy divine 
The virtuous heart enliven and improve, G5 


The conjugal and the maternal love. 


VI. 
Sweet babes! who like the little playful fawns 
Were wont to trip along theſe verdant lavons 
By your delighted mother's ſide, | 
Who now your infant ſteps ſhall guide ? 70 
Ah! where is now the hand whole tender-care 
To ev'ry virtue would have form'd your youth, 
And ſtrew'd with flowers the thorny ways of truth? 


O lols beyond repair! 


O wretched father! left alone 75 
To weep their dire misfortune and thy own |! 
How ſhall thy weaken'd mind, oppreſs'd with woe, 


And drooping o'er thy Lucy's grave, - 

Pertorm the duties that you doubly owe, 

Now ſhe, alas! is gone, | 80 

From folly and from vice their helpleſs age to 1 ? - 
VIE 


Where were ye, Mutes! when relentleſs fate 

From theſe fond arms your fair diſciple tore, 

From theſe fond arms, that vainly ftrove RN 
With May ineffectual love | 25 


| MISCELLANIES, | 37 
To guard her boſom from the mortal blow? | 
Could not your fav'ring power, Aonian maids! 
Could not, alas! your power prolong her date, 
From whom ſo oft in theſe inſpiring ſhades, 
Or under Campden's mois-clad mountains hoar, 90 
Lou open'd all your ſacred ſtore, | 
Whate'er your ancient ſages taught, 
Your ancient bards ſublimely thought, 
And bad her raptur'd breaſt with all your ſpirit glow ? 
| TIEE. - | 
Nor then did Pindus or Caſtalia's plain, 95 
Or Aganippe's fount, your ſteps detain, 
Nor in the Theſpian vallies did you play, 
Nor then on Mincio's* bank, 
Beſet with ofiers dank, | ; 
Nor where Clitumnus+ rolls his gentle ſtream, 100 
Nor where through hanging woods | 
Steep Aniof pours his floods, 
Nor yet where Meles|| or Iluſſus ſtray, 
Ill does it now beſeem | 
That of your guardian care bereft 105 
To dire diſeaſe and death your darling ſhould be left. 
| * | 


Now what avails it that in early bloom, 
When light fantaſtic toys 45 
Are all her ſex's joys, | 109 
With you ſhe ſearch'd the wit of Greece and Rome, 
And all that in her latter days 

To emulate her ancient praiſe 

Italia's happy genius could produce, 

Or what the Gallic fire 
Bright ſparkling could inſpire, _ 115. 
By all the graces temper'd and refin'd, 

Or what in Britain's iſle, | 

Moſt tavour'd with your ſmile, 


* The Mincio runs by Mantua, the birth place of Virgil, 
F The Clitumnus is a river of Umbria, the reſidence of Propertius. 
1 The Anioruns through Tiber or Trivoli, where Horace had a villa, 


it The Meles is a river of Ionia, from whence Homer, ſuppoſed to be born 
on it banks, is called Meleſigenes. ak * 


Type 1liffis is a river at Athens, 
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The powers of reaſon and of fancy join'd 
To full perfection have conſpir'd to raiſe ? 120 
Ah! what is now the uſe | 
Of all theſe treaſures that enrich'd her mind, 
To black Oblivion's gloom for ever now conſign'd ? 
At leaſt, ye Nine! her ſpotleſs name 
*Tis yours from death to fave, 125 
And in the temple of immortal fame 
With golden characters her worth engrave. 
Come then, ye virgin ſiſters! come, 
And ſtrew with choiceſt flowers her hallow'd tomb; 
But foremoſt thou, in ſable veſtment clad, 130 
With accents ſweet and ſad, * 
Thou, plaintive muſe! whom o'er his Laura's urn 
Unhappy Petrarch call'd to mourn, | 
O come! and to this fairer Laura pay 
A more impaſſion'd tear, a more pathetic lay. 135 


Tell how each beauty of her mind and face 

Was brighten'd by ſome ſweet peculiar grace 

How eloquent in ev'ry look | | 
Through her expreſſive eyes her ſoul diſtinctly ſpoke ! 
Tell how her manners by the world refin'd 140 
Left all the taint of modiſh vice behind, 

And made each charm of p6liſh'd courts agree 

With candid Truth's ſimplicity | 


And uncorrupted Innocence ! 


Tell how to more than manly ſenſe 145 


She join'd the ſoft'ning influence 

Of more than female tendernels! | 
How in the thoughtleſs days of wealth and joy, 
Which oft the care of others good deftroy, 

Her kindly melting heart | h 150 
To ev'ry want and ev'ry woe, 5 

To guilt itſelf, when in diſtreſs, 

The balm of pity would impart, 

And all relief that bounty could beſtow ! 

E'en for the kid or lamb that pour'd its life 155 
Beneath the bloody knife | 


<p Re re 
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Not only good and kind, 
But ſtrong and elevated was her mind; 
A ſpirit that with noble pride 
Could look ſuperior down 
On Fortune's ſmile or frown; 


MISCEKLLANIEs. 


Her gentle tears would fall, | 1 | 
| Tears from ſweet Virtue's ſource, benevolent to all] 


XII. 


That could without regret or pain 


To Virtue's loweſt duty ſacrifice 

Or int'reſt or ambition's higheſt prize; 
That injur'd or offended never try d 
Its dignity by vengeance to maintain, 
But by magnanimous diſdain; 

A wit that temperately bright 
With inoffenſive light | 
All pleaſing ſhone, nor ever paſt 


The decent bounds that Wiſdom's ſober hand, 


145 


T 55 


And ſweer Benevolence's mild command, 
And baſhful Modeſty, before it caſt ; 
A prudence undeceiving, undeceiv'd, 
That nor too little nor too much believ'd, 
hat ſcorn'd unjuſt Suſcpicion's coward fear, 
And without weakneſs knew to be ſincere! 
duch Lucy was when in her faireſt days, 
=— Amidſt th' acclaim of univerſal praiſe, 

In life's and glory's freſheſt bloom, 

Death came remorſeleſs on and ſunk her to the tomb. 


+ © 7 5 TI „ 
So where the ſilent ſtreams of Liris glide 
In the ſoft boſom of Campania's vale, 
When now the wintry tempeſts all are fled _ 
And genial ſummer hreathes her gentle gale, 
The verdant orange lifts its beauteous head, 
From ev'ry branch the balmy flow'rets riſe, 
On ev'ry bough the 7 fruits are ſeen, 
With odours ſweet it fills the ſmiling ſkies, 


The wood-nymphs tend iand th' Idalian queen, 


But in the midſt of all its blooming pride 
| „ 8 
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A ſudden blaſt from Appenninus blows 

Cold with perpetual ſnows, 195 

The tender plighted plant ſhrinks up its 3 ind dies, 
X 


Ariſe, O Petrarch ! from th? Elyſian bowers 
With never- fading myrtles twin'd, 


And fragrant with ambroſial flowers, 
Where to thy Laura thou again art join'd; 200 


Ariſe, and hither bring the ſilver lyre, 

Tun'd by the ſkilful hand | 

To the ſoft notes of elegant deſire, 

With which o'er many a land 

Was ipread the fame of thy diſaſtrous love ; 205 
To mc reſign the vocal ſhell, | 
And teach my ſorrows to relate 

Their melancholy tale ſo well 


As may e'en things inanimate, 2 09 
Rough mountain oaks and deſert rocks to pity move. 
„ 


What were, alas! thy woes compar'd to mine ? 
To thee thy miſtreſs in the bliſsful band 

Ot Hymen never gave her hand; _ 

Thej Joys of wedded love were never thine. 


In thy domeſtic care | 21 


She never bore a ſhare, 

Nor with endearing heart 

Would heal thy wounded art 

Of ev'ry ſecret grief that feſter*d there; 


Nor did her fond affection on the bed 220 


Of ſickneſs watch thee, and thy languid head 

Whole nights on her unweary'd arm ſuſtain, 

And charm away the ſenſe of pain 

Nor did ſhe crown your mutual flame 224. 

With pledges dear, and with a father's tender name. 
XVI. 

O beſt of wives! O dearer far to me 

Than when thy virgin charms 

Were yielded to my arms! | 

How can my ſoul endure the loſs of thee ? 
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MISCELLANIES. 

How in the world, to me a deſert grows: 
Abandon'd and alone 

Without my ſweet companion can I live ? 
Without thy lovely mile, 45 

The dear reward of ev'ry virtuous toil, 

What pleaſures now can pall'd Ambition give? 
E'en the delightful ſenſe of well earn'd praiſe 


..  &VIhL 

For my diſtracted mind 
What ſuccour can I find? 

On whom for conſolation ſhall I call? 
2X Support me ev'ry friend, | 

= Yourkind aſſiſtance lend 
Jo bear the weight of this oppreſſive woe. 
= Alas! each friend of mine, 
My dear departed love! ſo much was thine, 
That none has any comfort to beſtow. 
My books, the beit relief 
In ev'ry other grief, 
Are now with your idea ſadden'd all: 
Each fav*rite author we — read 


XVIII. 
1 We were the happieſt pair of human kind. 
Luhe rolling year its varying courſe performed, 
And back return'd again, 5 
Another and another ſmiling came, 
And ſaw our happineſs uncaang'd remain: 


Still in her golden chain 

Harmonious concord did our wiſhes bind; 
Our ſtudies, pleaſures, taſte, the ſame. 
O fatal fatal ftroke ! 


That all this pleaſing fabric Love had rais'd- 

Of rare telicity, 

On which e'en wanton vice with envy gaz'd, 
And ev'ry ſcheme of blits our hearts had form'd. 
With ſoothing hope for many a future day, 

In one ſad moment broke 

Yet, O my foul! thy riſing,qurmurs ſtay, 
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My tortur'd men ry wounds, and ſpeaks of Lucy 42 


230 


235 


[raiſe, 
Unſhar'd by thee no more my lifeleſs thoughts could 


250 


265. 


265. 
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| 
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Nor dare th' all-wiſe Diſpoſer to * 
Or againſt his ſupreme decree 
With impious grief complain. 270 
That all thy full-blown joys at once ſhould fade 
Was his moſt righteous will—and be that will N d. 

XIX. 
Would thy fond love his grace to her control, 
And in theſe low abodes of ſin and pain | 
Her pure exalted foul 275 
Unjuſtly for thy partial good detain ? | 
No rather ftrive thy grov'ling mind to raiſe 
Up to that unclouded blaze, 
That heavenly radiance of eternal light, 


| In which enthron'd ſhe now with pitv ſees 230 


How frail, how inſecure, how light, 

Is ev'ry mortal bliſs ; ; 

E'en love itſelf, if omg ay degrees 

Beyond the bounds of this imperfect ſtate, 
Whoſe fleeting joys ſo ſoon muſt end, 215 
It does not to its ſov'reign good aſcend. 

Riſe then, my ſoul l with hope elate, 

And ſeek thote regions of ſerene delight 

Whoſe peaceful path and ever open gate 

No feet but thoſe of harden'd guilt ſhall miſs; 290 
There Death himſelf thy Lucy ſhal] reſtore, - 

There yield up all his power e' er to divide you more. 


VIRTUE AND FAME. 
TO THE COUNTESS OF EGREMONT. 


| \ TIRTUE and Fame the other day 


Happen'd to croſs each other's way; 
Said Virtue, « Hark ye, Madame Fame! 


© Your ladyſhip is much to blame; 


cc Jove bids you always wait on me, | 5 


And yet your face I ſeldom fee 


„The Paphian queen employs your trumpet, 

© And bids it praiſe ſome handſome ſtrumpet, 

C Or thund ring thro' the ranks of war, ; 
* Ambition ties you to ber ear. 10 


MISCELLANIES. 
Saith Fame, © Dear Madam I proteſt 


41 never find myſelf fo bleſt 


« As when I humbly wait behind you; 

« But 'tis ſo mighty hard to find you, 

cc In ſuch obſcure retreats you lurk, 

« Tofſcek you is an endleſs work. 
«© Well, anſwer'd Virtue, © I allow 

«© Your plea; but hear, and mark me now. 

«© I know, (without offence to others) 

ce I know the beſt of wives and mothers, 

© Who never paſs'd an uſeleſs day 

In ſcandal, goſſiping, or play, 

Whole modeſt wit chaſtis d by ſenſe 

&« In lively cheerful innocence, 

«© Whoſe heart nor envy knows nor ſpite, 

& Whoſe duty is her ſole delight, 

6 Nor rul'd by whim nor flave to faſhion, 

c Her parents” joy, her huſband's paſſion.”” 
Fame ſmil'd, and anſwer'd ; On my life 

«© This is lome country parſon's wife, 

© Who never ſaw the Court nor Town, 

«© Whoſe face is homely as her gown, 

* Who banquets upon eggs and bacon—“ 
No, Madam, no,—you're much miſtaken— 

I beg you'll let me ſet you right | 

«Tis one with ev'ry beauty bright, 

«© Adorn'd with ev'ry poliſh'd art 


That rank or fortune can impart 


10 


6 Tis the moſt celebrated toaſt 

That Britain's ſpacjous ifle can boaſt : 
6 *Tis princely Petworth's noble dame, 
« *Tis Egremont—Go tell it fame.” 


ADDITION EXTEMPORE, 
BY EARL HARDWICKE. 


« My trumpet oft I've rais'd to found 
« Her modeſt praiſe the world around, 


7 heard with pleaſure — ſtraight reply'd, 
« Firſt on my roll ſtands ee bride; 
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Eben thee, my Friend! he deigns to praiſe, 


44 LITTLETON'S POEMS. 
% But notes were wanting.—Canſt thou find 
« A Mule to ſing her face, her mind? 
« Believe me I can name but one, EY 
& A friend of your's—'tis Lyttleton.“ $ 
LETTER TO EARL HARDWICKE, Mo] 


OCCASIONED BY THE FOREGOING VERSES. 
MY LORD, | 
THOUSAND thanks to your Lordſhip for your 
( A Addition to my verſes. If you can write ſuch 
extempore, it is well for other poets that you chole to 
be Lord Chancellor rather than a Laureate. They 
explain to me a viſion I had the night before. = 
Methought I ſaw before my feet, 
With countenance ſerene and ſweet, 
The Mule who in my youthful days 
Had oft inſpir'd my carelels lays; . 
She ſmil'd, and ſaid, Once more I fee 5 
« My fugitive returns to me; | 
Long had I loſt you from my bow'r, 
% You icorn'd to own my gentle pow'r; 
«© With me no more your genius {ported, 
© The grave hiftoric Mule you courted, 10 
& Or rais'd from earth with ſtraining eyes, 
© Purſu'd Urania thro? the ſkies ; 
« But now to my forſaken track 
& Fair Egremont has brought you back: | = 
© Nor bluſh by her and Virtue led, 15 —_ 
That ſoft, that pleaſing path to tread ; | WR 
For there beneath to-morrow's ray 
% Een Wiſdom's ſelf ſhall deign to play. 
«© Lo! to my flow'ry groves and ſprings 
*© Her fav'rite ſon the goddeſs brings ＋ 20. 
„The councils and the ſenate's guide, 
*« Law's oracle, the nation's pride 
*© He comes, he joys with thee to join 
* Inſinging Wyndham's charms divine; 
* To thine he adds his nobler lays, 25 


I SEW 


„Enjoy that praiſe, nor envy Pitt 
His fame with burgeſs or with cit ; 


|  MISCELLANIES. ; 45 
&« For ſure one line from ſuch a bard | 
& Virtue would think her beſt reward.“ 30 


HYMN TO ELIZA. 

ADAM, before your feet I lay 
2 This ode upon your wedd ing day, 
The firſt indeed I ever made, 5 | 
For writing odes is not my trade: | 
My head is full of houſehold cares 5 
HAnnd neceſſary dull affairs; 
Beſides that ſometimes jealous frumps 
Will put me into doleſul dumps, 
And then no clown beneath the ſky 
Was e'er more ungallant than I: 10 
For you alone I now think fit 
To turn a poet and a wit— 
For you, whoſe charms I know not how 
Have pow'r to ſmooth my wrinkled brow, 
And make me, tho* by nature ſtupid, 15 
As briſk and as alert as Cupid. 
Thele obligations to repay, 
Whene'er your happy nuptial day 
Shall with the circling years return, 
For you my torch ſhall brighter burn 20 
Than when you firſt my pow'r ador'd, 
Nor will I call myſelf your Lord. 
But am (as witneſs this my hand) | 
our humble ſervant at command. HYVMEN. ( 

2X Dear Child! let Hymen not beguile 25 i 
# You, who are ſucha judge of ſtyle, | 
To think that he theſe verſes made | | | 


Without an abler penman's aid; 
Obierve them well, you'll plainly ſee 0 
That ev'ry line was writ by me. Curio. | | 


ON READING MISS CARTER'S POEMS. 
IN MANUSCRIPT. 
UCH were the notes that ſtruck the wond' ring ear 
Of ſilent Night, when on the verdant banks 
Of Siloe's hallow'd brook celeſtial harps, 
| According to ſeraphic voices ſung 


4 . 


That fort which crowns thoſe iſland rocks: 


46 LITTLETON'S POEMS, 
« Glory to God on high, and on earth 


& Peace and goodwill to men !**—Relume the lyre, 


Chantreſs divine! and ev'ry Briton call 


Its melody to hear—ſo ſhall thy ſtrains, 


More pow'rful than the ſong of Orpheus, tame, 


The ſavage heart of brutal Vice, and bend 

At pure Religion's ſhrine the ſtubborn knees 
Of bold Impiety,—Greece ſhall no more 
Of Leſbian Sappho boaſt, whoſe wanton Muſe 
Like a falſe Siren, while ſhe charm'd, ſeduc'd 
To guilt and ruin. For the ſacred head | 
Of Britain's poeteſs the Virtues twine _ 
A nobler wreath, by them from Eden's grove 
Unfading gather'd, and direct the hand 


Of to fix it on her brows. 


MOUNT EDGECUMBE. 


HE Gods on thrones celeſtial ſeated, 
By Jove with bowls of nectar heated, 
All on Mount Edgecumbe turn'd their eyes: 
© That place is mine, great Neptune cries; 
«© Behold how proud o'er all the main 
«© Thole ſtately turrets ſeem to reign! _- 
& No views ſo grand on earth you ſee! 
The maſter too belongs to me; 
* I grant him my domain to ſhare ; 
6 I bid his hand my trident bear.“ 
6 The ſea is your's but mine the land,” 
Pallas replies. By me were plann'd 
© Thoſe tow'rs, that hoſpital, thoſe docks, 


The lady too is of my choir, _ 

« I taught her hand to touch the lyre, 

«© With ev'ry charm her mind I grac'd, 

&« I gave her prudence, knowledge, taſte. 
Hold, Madam!” interrupted Venus, 
“The lady muſt be ſhar'd between us; 
* And ſurely mine is yonder grove, 

4“ So fine, ſo dark, ſo fit for love, 
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MISCELLANIE®, 47 

ce Trees ſuch as in th” Idalian glade 

« Or Cyprian lawn my palace ſhade.” | 
Then Oreads, Dryads, Naiads, came, 25 

Each nymph alledg'd her lawful claim. | 
But Jove, to finiſh the debate, | 8 

Thus ſpoke, and what he ſpeaks is fate: 

«© Nor god nor goddeſs great or [mall 

«© That dwelling his or her's may call, 

& I made Mount Edgecumbe for you all.“ 31 


1 INVITATION. 
ro THE DOWAGER DUTCHESS D*AIGUILLON, 
_ WW HE! Peace ſhall on her downy wing 

i To France and England Friendſhip bring, 
Come, Aiguillon! and here receive | 
That homage we delight to give | 
Jo foreign talents, foreign charms, | 5 
To worth which Envy's ſelf diſarms 
Of jealous hatred : come and love 
That nation which you now approve : 
So ſhall by France amends be made 
(If ſuch a debt can e'er be paid) 10 
For having with ſeducing art | 
From Britain ſtol'n her Harvey's heart. 12 
1 SOME ADDITIONAL STANZAS 

TO ASTOLFO'S VOYAGE TO THE MOON, 

= | IN ARIOSTO. | | 

3 HEN now Aſtolfo, ſtor'd within a vaſe, 
2 Orlando's wits had ſafely brought away, 
He turn'd his eyes towards another place | 
Where cloſely cork*d unnumber'd bottles lay. 4 


W Of fineſt cryſtal were thoſe bottles made, 

Let what was there enclos'd he could not ſee, 

= Wherefore in humble wiſe the ſaint he pray'd 

T0 tell what treaſure there conceal'd might be. 3 


e A wondrous thing it is,“ the ſaint reply'd, 
Vet undefin'd by any mortal wight, 
An airy eſſence not to be deſcry'd, 


« Subtle and thin, that Maidenhead is light. 12 
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4.8 LYTTLETON'S POEMS. 
% From earth each day in troops they hither come 
« And fill each hole and corner of the Moon, 
« For they are never eaſy while at home, 
& Nor ever owner thought them gone too ſoon. 16 


When here arriv'd they are in bottles pent, 
For fear they ſhould evaporate again, 

% And hard it is a priſon to invent | 
6c So volatile a ſpirit to retain. 20 


« Thoſe that to young and wanton girls belong, 

Leap, bounce, and fly, as if they'd burſt the glaſs, 
* But thoſe that have below been kept too long | 
Are ſpiritleſs, and quite decay'd, alas!“ 24 


So ſpake the ſaint, and wonder ſeiz'd the knight, 

As of each veſſel he th' inſcription read, : 

For various ſecrets that were brought to light 

which Report on earth had nothing aid. 0a 


Virginities that cloſe confin'd he thought 

In th* other world he found above the iky ; 

His ſiſter's and his couſin's there were brought, 
Which made him ſwear tho* good St. John was by. 32 


But much his wrath increas'd when he eſpy'd 

That which was Chloe's once, his miſtreſs dear : 
„Ah, falſe and treach'rous Fugitive !** he cry'd, 

& Little I deem'd that I ſhould meet thee here. 36 


Did not thy owner when we parted laſt 
© Promiſe to keep thee ſafe for me alone? 
tc Scarce of our abſence three ſhort months are paſt, 


* And thou already from thy poſt art flown. 40 


Be not enrag' d, reply'd th' Apoſtle kind 
“ Since that this Maidechead is thine by righc, 5 

% Take it away, and when thou haſt a mind 1 
Carry it thither whence it took its flight.“ 44 
Thanks, Holy Father! quoth the joyous knight, 
The Moon ſhall be no loſer by your grace; 1 


Let me but have the uſe on't for a night, 1 
* And I'll reſtore it to its preſent place.“ 4% 
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MISCELLANIES. 49 
| _ ELEGY. 
TELL me, my heart! fond ſlave of hopeleſs love, 
And doom'd its woes without its joys to prove, 
Canſt thou endure thus calmly to eraſe | 
The dear, dear image of thy Delia's face ? 
Canſt thou exclude that habitant divine 5 
To place ſome meaner idol in her ſhrine ? 
O taſk for feeble Reaſon too ſevere ! on 8 
O leſſon nought could teach me but deſpair ! 
Muſt I forbid my eyes that heavn'ly fight 
They've view'd ſo oft* with languiſhing delight? 10 
Muſt my ears ſhun that voice whoſe chatming ſound 
Seem'd to relieve while it increas'd my wound ?. 
OO Waller! Petrarch! you who tun'd the lyre 
[o the oft notes of elegant deſire, 4 

2X. Tho' Sidney to a rival gave her charms, | 15 
23 | Tho' Laura dying left her lover's arms, 

| Vet were your pains leſs exquiſite than mine; 


| * Tis eaſier far to lole than to reſign! | 18 


PROLOGUE TO THOMSON'S CORIOLANUS. 


32 | SPOKEN BY MR. QUIN. 


| 1 COME not here your candour to implore 
1 For ſcenes whoſe author 1s, alas! no more; 
6 He wants no advocate his caule to plead ; 
3? Vou will yourſelves be patrons of the dead. 
No party his benevolence confin'd, 5 
| No ſect—alike it flow'd to all mankind. | 
„ He lov'd his friends, (forgive this guſhing tear; 
40 Alas! I feel I am no actor here) | 
He lov'd his friends with ſuch a warmth of heart, 
8s clear of int'reſt, ſo devoid of art, 10 
Such gen'rous friendſhip, ſuch unſhaken zeal, 
No words can ſpeak it, but our tears may tell.— 


44 3 O candid truth ! O faith without a ſtain! 
t, O manners gently firm and nobly plain! 
ey mpathizing love of others bliſs ! 15 


here will you find another breait like his? 
48 E Fs. 


— — 


co LYTTLETON'S POEMS. 
Such was the man—the Poet well you know, 
Ott has he touch'd your hearts with tender woe, 
Oft in this crowded houſe with juſt applauſe 
You heard him teach fair virtue's pureſt lays; 20 
For his chaſte Muſe employ'd her heav'n- taught lyre 
None but the nobleſt paſſions to inſpire; | 
Not one immoral one corrupted thought, 
One line which dying he could wiſh to blot. 

Oh! may to night your favourable doom "08 
Another laurel add to grace his tomb, | 
Whilſt he ſuperior now to praiſe or blame, 

Hears not the feeble voice of human fame. 


Yet if to thoſe whom molt on earth he loy'd, 8 
From whom his pious care is now remov'd, 30 
With whom his lib'ral hand and bounteous heart, 1 
Shar'd all his little fortune could impart, 1 
If to thoſe friends your kind regard ſhall give, I 
What they no longer can from his receive, KL 
That, that, ev'n now, above yon ſtarry pole, = 
May touch with pleaſure his immortal foul. 36 

EPILOGUE | 


TO LILLO'S ELMERICK. 


OU, who ſupreme o'er ev'ry work of wit, 
In judgment here, unaw'd, unbias'd, fit 

The Palatines and Guardians of the pit; 
If to your minds this merely modern play _ 
No uſeful ſenſe, no gen'rous warmth, convey ; 5 
If fuſt ian here thro* each unnat”ral ſcene, 5 
In ftrain'd conceits ſound high, and nothing mean; 
If lofty dulneſs for your vengeance call, 
Like Elmerick judge, and let the guilty fall: 


But if ſimplicity, with force and fire, — 10 
Unlabour'd thoughts and artleſs words, inſpire; 
1 If, like the action which theſe ſcenes relate, 
The whole appear irregularly great; 


2 | Tf maſter-ſtrokes the nobler paſſions move, 
f Then, like the king, acquit us, and approve. 


And teach to honour what we ought to ſcorn! 10 


W She ſunk beneath a mitigated doom, 


4 ” To which alone the wile their ſtudies bend, 
For which alone by Nature were deſign'd 


But Reaſon's influence to diffuſe, to clear 


EPISTLES. 
— — 


T0 THE REV. DR. AYSCOUGH, 
| AT OXFORD. 2 
Written from Paris in the Year 1728. 


AY, deareſt friend ! how roll thy hours away, 
What pleaſing ſtudy cheats the tedious day? 

Doſt thou the ſacred volumes oft explore 
Of wiſe antiquity's immortal lore, | 
Where virtue by the charms of wit refin'd 1 
At once axalts and poliſhes the mind? 
Ho diff” rent from our modern guilty art, 
Which pleaſes only to corrupt the heart, 
Whoſe curs'd refinements odious vice adorn, 


lr awe yy — r ow or uatoggs” HSU cr eres, 


Doſt thou in ſage hiſtorians ſcorn to ſee 

How Roman greatneſs role with liberty, 

How the ſame hands that tyrants durſt control, 
Their empire ſtretch'd from Atlas to the pole, 

Till wealth and conqueſt into ſlaves refin'd, 15 
The proud luxurious maſters of mankind ? 

& Doſt thou in letter'd Greece each charm admire, 
Fach grace, each virtue, freedom could inſpire, 
Vet in her troubled ſtate fee all the woes, | 
And all the crimes that giddy faction knows, 25 
Till rent by parties, by corruption ſold, 

Or weakly careleſs, or too raſhly bold, 


The ſlave and tut'reſs of protecting Rome? 

Does calm philoſophy her aid impart 25 
To guide the paſſions and to mend the heart? 

| Taught by her precepts, haſt thou learn'd the end 


be pow'rs of thought to benefit mankind ? 30 
Not like a cloyſter'd drone to read and doſe, 
ln undelerving undeſerv'd repole ; | 


h' enlighten'd world of ev'ry gloomy fear, 
7 — S 


_ . EPISTLES. | 

Diſpel the miſts of error, and unbind - 35 | 
Thoſe pedant chains that clog the freeborn mind. "1 
Happy who thus his leiſure can employ ! 

He knows the pureſt hours of tranquil joy; 
Nor vex'd with pangs that buſier boſoms tear, 

Nor loſt to focial virtuy's pleaſing care, 40 
Safe in the port, yet lab'ring to ſuſtain 
Thoſe who ſtill float on the tempeſtuous main. 

So Locke the days of ſtudious quiet ſpent, 

So Boyle in wiſdom found divine content, 
80 Cambray, worthy of a happier doom, 45 
The virtuous ſlave of Louis and of Rome, 

Good Wor'ſter* thus ſupports his drooping age, 
Far from court-flatt*ry, far from party rage; 

He who in youth a tyrant's frown defy'd, 769 
Firm and intrepid on his country's fide, co 
Her boldeſt champion then and now her mildeſt guide! 
O gen'rous warmth! O ſanity divine! oh 
To emulate his worth my triend ! be thine : 

Learn from his lite the duties of the gown, 

Learn not to flatter nor inſult the crown, os 
Nor baſely ſervile court the guilty great, | 
Nor raiſe the church a rival to the ſtate: 

To error mild, to vice alone ſevere, | 

Seek not to ſpread the law of love by fear : 
The prieſt who plagues the world can never mend; 60 
No foe to man was e'er to God a friend, 

Let reaſon and let virtue faith maintain, 

All force but theirs is impious, weak, and vain. 

Me other cares in other climes engage, | 
Cares that become my birth and ſuit my age, _ 65 
In various knowledge to improve my youth, _ 
And conquer prejudice, worſt foe to truth, 

By foreign arts domeſtic faults to mend, 
Enlarge my notions and my views extend, 
The uſeful ſcience of the world to know, 
Which books can never teach, or pedants ſhow. 
A nation here I pity and admire, 
Whom nobleſt ſentiments of glory fire, 
* Bp. Hough, 
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LYTTLETON'S POEMS. -- as 
Yet taught by cuſtom's force and bigot fear 

To ſerve with pride and boaſt the yoke they bear, 75 
Whole nobles born to cringe and to command, 
In courts a mean, in camps a gen'rous band, 
From each low tool of pow'r content receive 
Thoſe laws their dreaded arms to Europe give 
Whole people (vain in want, in bondage bleſt, 80 
Though plunder'd gay, induſtrious though oppreſt) 
With happy follies riſe above their fate, 
The jeſt and envy of each wiſer ſtate. 

Vet here the Muſes deign'd a while to ſport 

In the ſhort ſunſhine of a fav*ring court: 85 
Here Boileau, ſtrong in ſenſe and ſharp in wit, 

Who from the ancients like the ancients writ, 
Permiſſion gain'd inferior vice to blame, 
By flatt'ring incenſe to his maſter's fame; 
Here Moliere, firſt of comic wits excell'd 90 
Whate'er Athenian theatres beheld, 
zy keen yet decent ſatire {kill'd to pleaſe, 
With morals mirth uniting, ſtrength with eaſe: 

= Now charm'd I hear the bold Corneille inſpire 
Heroic thoughts with Shakeſpear's force and fire; 98 
*# Now ſweet Racine with milder influence move 5 
be ſoften'd heart to pity and to love. | 

With mingled pain and pleaſure I ſurvey 

The pompous works of arbitrary ſway, | 
Proud palaces that drain'd the ſubjects? ſtore 100 
Rais ' d on the ruins of th' oppreſs'd and poor, 
Wherc e' en mute walls are taught to flatter ſtate, 
And painted triumphs ſtyle Ambition great*. 
With more delight thoſe pleaſing ſhades I view 
Where Conde from an envious court withdrewf, 105 
IE Where lick of glory, faction, power, and pride, 
dure judge how empty all who all had try'd!) 
Beneath his palms the weary chief repos'd, 
And life's great ſcene in quiet virtue clos'd. 

With ſhame that other fam'd retreat I ſee, 110 
Adorn'd by art, diſgrac'd by luxuryſ, 


* The victgries of Louis XIv. painted in the galleries of yerſailles, - 
+ Chantilly, | t St. Cloud, | 


* 
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54 LYTTLETON'S POEMS. 
Where Orleans waſted ev'ry vacant hour 
In the wild riot of unbounded power, 
Where feveriſh debauch and impious love 
Stain'd the mad table and the guilty grove. 115 
With theſe amuſements is thy friend detain'd, 
Pleas'd and inſtructed in a foreign land; | 
Yet oft a tender wiſh recals my mind 
From preſent joys to dearer left behind. 
O native Iſle ! fair Freedom's happieſt ſeat ! 120 
At thought of thee my bounding pulſes beat; | 
At thought of thee my heart impatient burns, 
And all my country on my ſoul returns; 
When ſhall I ſee thy fields, whoſe plenteous grain 
No power can raviſh from th* induſtrious ſwain? 125 
When kiſs with pious love the ſacred earth 
That gave a Burleigh or a Ruſſel birth ? 
When in the ſhade of laws that long have ſtood 
Propt by their care, or ſtrengthen'd by their blood, 
Of fearleſs independence wiſely vain, / 130 
The proudeſt ſlave of Bourbon's race diſdain ? 
Yet oh | what doubt, what ſad preſaging voice 
Whiſpers within, and bids me not rejoice, 
Bids me contemplate ev'ry ſtate around, 


From 2 Spain to Norway's icy bound; 135 A | 


Bids their loſt rights their ruin'd glories ſee, 


And tells me theſe like England once were free! 137 


TO MR. POYNTZ, 


AMBASSADOR AT THE CONGRESS OF SOISSONS, 1728, 
Written at Paris. 


| O THOU ! whoſe friendſhip is my joy and pride, 


Whoſe virtues warm me, and whoſe precepts guide; 


Thou! to whom greatneſs rightly underſtood 
Is but a larger power of being good ; : 
Say, Poyntz! amidſt the toil 57 anxious ſtate 
Does not thy ſecret ſoul deſire retreat? | 
Doſt thou not wiſh (the taſk of glory done) 
Thy buſy life at length might be thy own, 
That, to thy lov'd philoſophy reſign'd, 

No care might ruffle thy unbended mind? 


—  <f e 
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Juſt is the wiſh, for ſure the happieſt meed 
To favour man by ſmiling Heaven decreed 
Is to reflect at eaſe on glorious pains, 


And calmly to enjoy what virtue gains. 


Not him I praiſe who from the world retir'd, 15 
By no-enliv*ning, gen'rous paſſion fir'd, | 
On flow'ry couches ſlumbers life away, 

And gently bids his active powers decay, 


= Whofears bright Glory's awful face to ſee, 
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And ſhuns renown as much as infamy ; | 20 


But bleſs'd is he who exercis'd in cares, 
To private leiſure public virtue bears, 
Who tranquil ends the race he nobly run, 
And decks repoſe with trophies labour won. 
Him Honour follews to the ſecret ſhade, , 2:35 
And crowns propitious his declining head; | 
In his retreat their harps the Muſes ftring, 
For him in lays unbought ſpontaneous ſing ; 
Friendſhip and Truth on all his moments wait, 
Pleas'd with retirement better than with ſtate ; 39 
And round the bow'r where humbly great he lies 
Fair olives bloom or verdant laurels riſe. £00 
So when thy country ſhall no more demand 
The needful aid of thy ſuſtaining hand, 
When Peace reſtor'd ſhall on her downy wing 35 
Secure repoſe and careleſs leiſure bring, 
Then to the ſhades of learned eaſe retir'd, 
The world forgetting, by the world admir'd, 
Among thy books and friends thou ſhalt poſſeſs 
Contemplative and quiet happineſs, 40 
Pleas'd to review a life in honour ſpent, 
And painful merit paid with ſweet content. | 
Yet though thy hours unclogg'd with ſorrow roll, 
Tho' Wiſdom call and Science feed thy ſoul, 
One dearer bliſs remains to be poſſeſt, 45 
That only can improve and crown the reſt, | 
Permit thy friend this ſecret to reveal, 
Which thy own heart perhaps would better tell : 
The point to which our ſweeteſt paſſions move 
Is to be truly lov'd and fondly love. 50 
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| __ LYTTLETON'S POEMS. | 
This is the charm that ſmooths the troubled breaft 
Friend of our health and author of our reſt, 
Bids every gloomy vexing paſſion fly, 
And tunes each jarring ftring to harmony. 
E'en while I write the name of love inſpires -» 55 
More pleaſing thoughts and more enliv' ning fires, 
| Beneath his power my raptured fancy glows, 
And ev'ry tender verſe more ſweetly flows. 
Dull is the privilege of living free ; 


Our hearts were never form'd for liberty: 69 


Some beauteous image well imprinted there 
Can beſt defend them from conſuming care, 
In vain to grov-s and gardens we retire, 
And Nature in her rural works admire ; 


Tho? grateful theſe, yet theſe but faintly charm; 65 


They may delight-us, but can never warm. 
May ſome fair eyes, my friend, thy boſom fire 
With pleaſing pangs of ever. gay defire, | 
And teach thee that ſoft ſcience which alone 
Still to thy ſearching mind reſts {lightly known. 70 
Thy foul, though great, is tender and refin'd, 
To friendſhip ſenſible, to love inclin'd, | 
And therefore long thou canſt not arm thy breaſt 
Againſt the entrance of ſo ſweet a gueſt. 
Hear what th' inſpiring Muſes bid me tell, 75 
For heaven ſhall ratify what they reveal: 

« A choſen bride ſhall in thy arms be plac'd, 
ce With all th' attractive charms of beauty grac'd, 
«© Whoſe wit and virtue = thine own expreſs, 
© Diſtinguiſh'd only by ti 
& Thy greatneſs ſhe or thy retreat ſhall ſhare, 
& Sweeten tranquillity, or ſoften care; 
« Her ſmiles the taſte of ev'ry joy ſhall raiſe, | 
c And add new pleaſure to renown and praiſe? 84 
& Till charm'd you own the truth my verſe would 
© That happineſs is near ally'd to love.“ [ prove, 

VERSES © | 
TO BE WRITTEN UNDER A PICTURE OF MR, POYNTZ. 
1 form, O Poyntz ! but who ſhall find 
A hanqpr colours to expreſs thy mind? 8 


eir ſofter dreſs : .. 3 
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| | EPISTLES. 57 
A mind unmov'd by ev'ry vulgar fear, | 

In a falſe world that dares to be ſincere ; 

Wile without art, without ambition great, — 
Tho? firm yet pliant, active tho' ſedate. 

With all the richeſt ſtores of learning fraught, 

Vet better ſtill by native prudence taught: 

That, fond the griefs of the diſtreſs' d to heal, | 
Can pity frailties it could never feel 10 
That when Misfortune ſu'd, ne'er ſought to know 
What ſect, what party, whether friend or toe ; 

That fix'd on equal virtue's temp'rate laws, 

Deſpiſes calumny, and ſhuns applauſe ; 

That to its own perfections ſingly blind, 

Would for another think this praiſe deſign'd. 16 


AN EPISTLE TO MR. POPE. 
FROM ROME, 1730. 


MMORTAL bard ! for whom each Muſe has wove 
The faireſt garlands of th* Aonian grove, 

Preſerv'd our drooping genius to reſtore, 
When Addiſon and Congreve are no more; 
After ſo many ſtars ext int in night, 5 
The darken'd age's laſt remaining light! | 
To thee from Latian realms this verſe is writ, 
Inſpir'd by memory of ancient wit: 8 
For now no more theſe climes their influence boaſt, 


Fialbn's their glory and their virtue loſt; 10 


From tyrants and from prieſts the Muſes fly, 
Daughters of Reaſon and of Liberty. 

Nor Baiz now nor Umbria's plains they love, 

Nor on the banks of Nar or Mincio rove; 

To Thames's flow' ry borders they retire, 15 
And kindle in thy breaſt the Roman fire. 

So in the ſhades where cheer'd with ſummer rays 
Melodious linnets warbled ſprightly lays, 

Soon as the faded falling leaves complain 

Of gloomy Winter's unauſpicious reign, © © 6 
No tuneful voice is heard of joy or love, 

But mournful filence ſaddens all the grove. 


-L  _ LYTTLETON'S POEMS. 
Unhappy Italy ! whoſe alter'd ſtate _- 
Has felt the worſt ſeverity of fate. 
Not that barbarian hands her faſces broke, 25 
And bow'd her haughty neck beneath their yoke, 
Nor that her palaces to earth are thrown, 
Her cities deſert and her fields unſown; 
But that her ancient ſpirit is decay'd, | 
That ſacred wiidom from her bounds is fled, , 30 
That there the ſource of ſcience flows no more, 
Whence its rich ſtreams ſupply'd the world before. 
Illuſtrious names that once in Latium ſhin'd, 
Born to inſtruct and to command mankind, 
Chiefs by whole virtue mighty Rome was rais d, 35 
And poets whom thoſe chiefs ſublimely prais d! 
Oft I the traces you have left explore, 
Your aſhes viſit and your urns adore, 
Oft kiſs with lips devout. ſome mould'ring ſtone 


With ivy's venerable ſhade o'ergrown, 40 


Thoſe hallow'd ruins better pleas'd to ſee 
Than all the pomp of modern luxury. 775 
As late on Virgil's tomb freſh flowers I ſtrew'd, 
While with th' inſpiring Muſe my boſom glow'd, 
_ Crown'd with eternal bays my raviſh'd eyes 45 
| Beheld the poet's awful form ariſe. | ; 
« Stranger,” he ſaid, © whoſe pious hand has paid 
« Theſe grateful rites to my attentive ſhade, 
& When thou ſhalt breathe thy happy native air, 
«© To Pope this meſſage from his maſter bear: 30 
Great Bard] whoſe numbers I myſelf inſpire, 
Jo whom I gave my own harmonious lyre, 
e Tf high exalted on the throne of wit, 
«© Near me and Homer thou aſpire to ſit, 
«© No more let meaner ſat ire dim the rays $55 
% That flow majeftic from thy nobler bays; 
In all the flow'ry paths of Pindus ſtray, 
«© But ſhun that thorny that unpleaſing way, 
© Nor when each loft engaging mule is thine, 
4 Addreſs the leaſt attractive of the nine. 50 
Of thee more worthy were the taſk to raiſe 
« Alaſting column to thy country's praile, 
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The charms of Titian's and of Raphzl's ſtyle, 


| EPISTLES. | 59 
t To fing the land which yet alone can boaſt 
4 That liberty corrupted Rome has loſt, | 
« Where Science in the arms of Peace is laid, 65 
« And plants her palm beſide the olive's ſhade. 
ce Such was the theme for which my lyre I ſtrung, 

„ Such was the people whoſe exploits J ſung, 


* Brave, yet refin'd ; for arms and arts renown'd ; 


te With diff rent bays by Mars and Venus crown'd ; 
« Dauntleſs oppoſers of tyrannic ſway, | 71 


Rut pleas'd a mild Auguſtus to obey. 


« Tf theſe commands ſubmiſſive thou receive, 
“ Immortal and unblam'd thy name ſhall live, 
« Envy to black Cocytus ſhall retire, | 75 
& And howl with furies in tormenting fire, 8 
« Approving Time ſhall conſecrate thy lays, 
* And join the patriot's to the poet's praiſe.. 78 


TO LORD HARVEY, 
IN THE YEAR 1730. FROM WORCESTERSHIRE. 


© gtrenua nos exercet inertia : navibus atque 
- nadrigis petimns bene vivere : quod petis, hie eſt; 
Eſt ulubris, animus si te non deficit æquus. HOR, 
AV'RITE of Venus and the tuneful Nine, 

1 Pollio! by Nature form'd in courts to ſhine, 
Wilt thou once more a kind attention lend 
To thy long abſent and forgotten friend, 
Who after ſeas and mountains wander'd o'er, 5 
Return'd at length to his own native ſhore, | 
From all that's gay retir'd, and all that's great, 
Beneath the ſhades of his paternal ſeat 
Has found that happineſs he ſought in vain | 
On the fam'd banks of Tiber and of Seine? 10 
*Tis not to view the well-proportion'd pile, 


At ſoft Italian ſounds to melt away, 

Or in the fragrant groves of myrtle ſtray, 
That lulls the tumults of the foul to reſt, 
Or makes the fond poſſeſſor truly bleſt : 

In our own breaſts the ſource of pleaſure lies 
Still open and ſtill flowing to the wiſe, 
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Vet half mankind this eaſy good diidain, 


Nor can the purer balm of foreign air 
Heal the diſtemper'd mind of aching care. 


And is himſelf that torment which he flies. 


His 


But in the palace of Auguſtus knew 


60 I LYTTLETON'S POEMS. 
Not forc'd by toilſome art and wild deſire 
Beyond the bounds of Nature to aſpire, 29 
But in its proper channels gilding fair 
A common benefit which F1 may ſhare : 


Nor reliſh, happineſs unbought by pain; [is vain. 
Falſe is their ſtate of bliſs, and thence their ſearch 
So idle yet fo reſtleſs are our minds, T7 
We climb the Alps and brave the raging winds ; 
Thro' various toils to feek content we roam, 
Which with but thinking right were ours at home: 
For not the ceaſeleſs change of ſhifted place 30 
Can from the heart a ſettled grief eraſe, | 


26 


The wretch by wild impatience driv'n to rove, 

Vext with the pangs of ill-requited love. | 35 
From pole to pole the fatal arrow bears, 

Whoſe rooted point his bleeding boſom: tears, 

With equal pain each diff rent clime he tries, 


For how ſhould ills, which from our paſſions flow 
Be chang'd by Afric's heat, or Ruſſia's-ſnow? 41 
Or how can aught but pow'rful reaſon cure 
What from unthinking folly we endure ? 

Happy is he and he alone who knows 

eart's uneaſy diſcord to compoſe, 45 
In gen'rous love of other's good to find 
The ſweeteſt pleaſures of the ſocial mind, 
To bound his wiſhes in their proper ſphere, 
To nouriſh pleaſing hope and conquer anxious fear : 
This was the wiſdom ancient ſages taught, = £0 
This was the ſov'reign good they juſtly ſought, 
This to no place or climate is confin d. 
But the free native produce of the mind. 

Nor think, my Lord, that courts to you deny 
The uſeful practice of philoſophy : Pe 55 
Horace, the wiſeſt of the tuneful choir, 

Not always choſe from greatneſs to retire, 
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EPISTLES. 
The fame unerring maxims to purſue 
Which in the Sabine or the Velian ſhades - 
His ſtudy and his happineſs he made. 

May you, my Friend ! by his example taught, 
View all the giddy ſcene with ſober thought, 
Undazzled ev'ry glitt ring folly ſee, | 
And in the midſt of ſlaviſh forms be free; 

In its own centre keep your ſteady mind, 

Let prudence guide you, but let honour bind: 
In ſhow, in manners, act the courtier's part, 
But be a country gentleman at heart. 


TO MR. GLOVER, 
ON HIS POEM OF LEONIDAS, 
Written in the Year 1734. 
O on my Friend ! the noble taſk purſue, 


To vulgar wits inferior themes belong, 
But Liberty and Virtue claim thy ſong. 
Yet ceaſe to hope, tho* grac'd with ev'ry charm, 
The patriot verſe will cold Britannia warm 
Vainly thou ſtriv'ſt our languid hearts to raiſe 
By great examples drawn from better days ; 
No longer we to Sparta's fame aſpire, 
What Sparta ſcorn'd inſtructed to admire, - 
Nurs'd in the love of wealth, and form'd to bend 
Our narrow thoughts to that inglorious end. 
No gen'rous purpole can enlarge the mind, 
No ſocial care, no labour for mankind, 
Where mean ſelf- int'reſt ev'ry, paſſion guides, 
In camps commands, in cabinets preſides, 
Where Luxury conſumes the guilty ſtore, 
And bids the villain be a ſlave for more. 

Hence, wretched Nation! all thy woes ariſe, 
Avow'd corruption, licens'd perjuries, 
Eternal taxes, treaties for a day, 

Servants that rule, and Senates that obey. 

O People, far unlike the Grecian race, 
That deems a virtuous poverty diſgrace, 
That Tuffers public wrongs and public ſhame, 
In council inſolent, in action tame 


And think thy genius is thy country's due: 
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62 LYTTLETON'S POEMS, 
Say, what is now th* ambition of the great ? 
Is it to raiſe their country's ſinking tate, 
Her load of debt to eaſe by frugal care, 
Her trade to guard, her harraſs'd poor to ſpare ? 
Is it like honeſt Somers to inſpire | 
The love of laws and frecdom's ſacred fire? 
Is it like wiſe Godolphin to ſuſtain 3 
The balanc'd world, and houndleis pow'r reſtrain? 
Or is the mighty aim of all their toil 9 
Only to aid the wreck and ſhare the ſpoil ? 
On each relation, friend, dependent, pour 


30 


With partial wantonneis the golden ſhow'r, 


And, fenc'd by ſtrong corruption, to deſpiſe 

An injur'd nation's unavailing cries ? 40 
Rouſe, Britons ! roule : if ſenſe of ſhame be weak, 
Let the loud voice of threat'ning danger ſpeak, 

Lo! France, as Perſia once, o'er ev'ry land 

Prepares to ſtretch her all- oppreſſing hand. 


Shall England fit regardleſs and ſedate, | 45 | 


A clam ſpectatreſs of the gen'ral fate, 

Or call forth all her virtue, and oppoſe 

Like valiant Greece her own and Europe's foes ? 
O let us ſeize the moment in our pow'r; 


Our tollies now have reach'd the fatal hour: 50 


No later term the angry gods ordain; 
This criſis loſt, we ſhall be wiſe in vain. | 
And thou, great Poet ! in whole nervous lines 


The native majeſty of Freedom ſhines, 


Accept this friendly praiſe, and let me prove 55 
My heart not wholly void of public love; 
Tho” not like thee J ſtrike the ſounding ſtring 


To notes which Sparta might have deign'd to ſing, 


But idly ſporting in the ſecret ſhade 
With tender trifles ſooth ſome artleſs maid. 69 


TO MR. WEST, AT WICKHAM“. 
| Written in the Year 1740. 
ok Nature's ſweet ſimplicity, 
With elegance refin d 


See the Inſcription in Mr, Weſt's Poem. 
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Well in thy feat, my Friend! I ſee, | 

But better in thy mind. | 4 
| II. | 

To both from courts and all their ſtate 

Eager I fly, to prove 

Joys far above a courtier's fate, 

Tranquillity and love. - $ 


TO WILLIAM PITT, ESQ. 
ON HIS LOSING HIS COMMISSION 
In the Year 1730. 


ONG had thy virtues mark'd thee out for fame, 
Far far ſuperior to a Cornet's name: 

The gen'rous Walpole faw and griev'd to find 

So mean a poſt diſgrace that noble mind ; 

The ſervile ſtandard from thy free-born hand 

He took, and bade thee lead the patriot band. 6 


TO COLONEL DRUM GOLD. 


RUMGOLD ! whoſe anceſtors from Albion's ſhore 
Their conq'ring ſtandards to Hibernia bore, | 
Tho' now thy valour, to thy country loſt, 
Shines in the foremoſt ranks of Gallia's hoſt, 
Think not that France ſhall borrow all thy fame 5 
| From Britiſh fires deriv'd thy genius came 
Its force, its energy, to theſe it ow'd, 
But the fair poliſh Gallia's clime beſtow'd; 
The Graces there each ruder thought refin'd, 
And livelieſt wit with ſoundeſt ſenſe combin'd; 10 
They taught in ſportive Fancy's gay attire | 
To dreſs the graveſt of th* Aonian choir 
And gave to ſober Wiſdom's wrinkled cheek 
The ſmile that dwells in Hebe's dimple ſleek. 
Pay to each realm the debt that each may alk: 15 
Be thine and thine alone the pleaſing taſk 
In pureſt elegance of Gallic phraſe 
To clothe the ſpirit of the Britiſh lays. _ 
Thus ev'ry flower which ev'ry Muſe's hand | 
Has rais'd profuſe in Britain's fav'rite land 25 
F 2 


Its ſweeteſt native odours ſhall retain ; 


| A noble and ſublime ſimplicity. 


And Albion ſighing bid her ſongs aſpire 


Vain was her ſenate's wiſdom, vain its power; 


64 LYTTLETON' S POEMS. 
By . tranſplanted to the banks of Seine, 


And when thy noble friend, with olive crown'd, 
In concord's golden chain has fir mly bound 

The rival nations, thou for both ſhalt raiſe 

The grateful ſong to his immortal praiſe. 

Albion ſhall think ſhe hears her Prior ſing, 

And France that Boileau ſtrikes the tuneful ſtri es 
Then ſhalt thou tell what various talents join'd 
Adorn, embelliſh, and exalt his mind ; | 
Learning and wit with ſweet politeneſs grac'd, 
Wiſdom by guile or cunning undebaſed, 

By pride unſully'd, genuine dignity, - 


30 


Such in thy verſe ſhall Nivernois be own; "os 35 
France ſhall with joy the fair reſemblance own, 


To imitate\the merit they admire. | 28 
TO A YOUNG LADY. 


WITH THE TRAGEDY OF VENICE PRESERVED. 


1 tender Otway's moving ſcenes we find 

What power the gods have to your ſex gy dz 
Venice was loſt if on the brink of fate 

A woman had not propt her ſinking ſtate: 

In the dark danger of that dreadful hour 5 


But ſav'd by Belvidera's charming tears, 
Still o'er the tubje& main her tow'r ſhe rears, 
And ſtands a great example to mankind 
With what a boundleſs tway you rule the mind, 10 
Skiltul the worſt or nobleſt ends to ſerve, | 
And ſtrong alike to ruin or preſerve. ( 
In wretched Jafher we with pity view 
A mind to honour falſe, to virtue true, : 
1 


1 


In the wild ſtorm of ſtruggling paſſions toſt, 15 
Vet ſaving innocence, though f 


me was loſt, 
Greatly forgetting what he ow'd his friend, 
His country which had er d him to defend. | in 


| EPISTLES. | 65 
But ſhe who urg'd him to that pious deed, | 
| Who knew ſo well the patriot's cauſe to plead, 20 
Whoſe conq'ring love her country's ſafety won, 
Was by that fatal love herſelf undone. hide, 
* Hence may we learn what paſſion fain would 
«© That Hymen's bands by Prudence ſhould be try'd. 
ce Venus in vain the wedded pair would crown 25 
& If angry Fortune on their union frown ; 
“ Soon will the flatt'ring dreams of joy be o'er, 
& And cloy'd imagination cheat no more: 
«© Then waking to the ſenſe of laſting pain, 
“ With mutual tears the bridal couch they ſtain, 30 
& And that fond love which ſhould afford relief 
«© Does but augment the anguiſh of their grief, 
« While both could eaſier their own ſorrows bear 
Than the ſad knowledge of each other's care.“ 
May all thejoys in Love and Fortune's pow'r 35 
Kindly combine to grace your nuptial hour ! 
On each glad day may plenty ſhow'r delight, 
And warmeſt rapture bleſs each welcome night ! 
May Heav'n, that gave you Belvidera's charms, 
Deſtine ſome happier Jafher to your arm, 40 
Whoſe bliſs misfortune never may allay, 
Whoſe fondneſs never may thro* care decay, 
Whoſe wealth may place you in the faireſt light, 
And force each modeſt beauty into ſight ! 
So ſhall no anxious want your peace deſtroy, 45 
No tempeſt cruſn the tender buds of joy, 
But all your hours in one gay circle move, 
Nor reaſon ever diſagree with love! | 43 


TO MISS LUCY FORTESCUE. 
r- by the Mule alone inſpir'd 


I tung my amorous ſtrains ; 
No ſerious love my boſom fir'd, 
Yet every tender maid deceiv'd, 
The idly-mournful tale believ'd 
: 7 
2 * — mate wing lines, with ſome ſmall variations, have been al- 
l dvice to a Lady, p. 31; but as Lord Lyttleton choſe ts 


introduce them here, it was thought more eligible to repeat theſe few lines 
man to ſuppreſs the Teſt of the poem. | | 
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66  LYTTLETON's POEMS. 
And wept my fancy'd pains. 
But Venus now to puniſh me 
For having feign'd fo well, 
Has made my heart ſo fond of thee 
That not the whole Aonian choir 
Can accents ſoft enough inſpire 
Its real flame to tell. 12 


TOTHE SAME. 
WITH HAMMOND'S ELEGIES. 


AL that of love can be expreſt 
| In theſe ſoft numbers ſee, 
But, Lucy ! would you know the reſt 
It muſt be read in me. 4 


TO THE SAME. 


O him who in an hour muſt die 
Not ſwifter ſeems that hour to fly 

Than flow the minutes ſeem to me 

Which keep me from the ſight of thee, 4 
| II. 

Not more that trembling wretch would gire 

Another day or year to live 
Than I to ſhorten what remains ; 
Of that long hour which thee detains. * 
III. 

Oh ! come to my impatient arms, 

Oh! come with all thy heav'nly ee 

At once to juſtify and pay do 

The pain I feel from this dey: 12 


TO THE SAME 1 
J eaſe my troubled mind of anxious care 
h 


b_wd % 


Laſt night the ſecret caſket I explor'd 
ere all the letters of my abſent fair 
(His richeſt treaſure) careful love had ſtor'd. „ 
II. . 
In ev ry word a magic ſpell I found 
Of pow'r to charm each buſy thought to . 
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EPISTLES, | 7.3 

Tho” ev'ry word increas'd the tender wound 
Of fond deſire ftill throbbing in my breaſt. 

| III. | 
So to his hoarded gold the miſer ſteals, 
And loſes ev*ry ſorrow at the ſight, 
Yet wiſhes ſtill for more, nor ever feels 
Entire contentment or ſecure delight. 

| IV. 

Ah! ſhould J loſe thee my too lovely maid ! 
Couldft thou forget thy heart was ever mine, 


Fear not thy letters ſhould the change upbraid ; 


My hand each dear memorial ſhall reſign. 
V 


Not one kind word ſhall in my pow'r remain 
A painful witneſs of reproach to thee; | 
And leſt my heart ſhould ſtill their ſenſe retain, 


My heart ſhall break to leave thee wholly tree. 


A PRAYER TO VENUS. 
IN HER TEMPLE AT STOWE. 
To the Same. 


FA Venus ! whoſe delightful ſhrine ſurveys 


Tts front refle&ed in the filver lake, 
Theſe humble off rings which thy ſervant pays, 


12 


16 


20 


Freſh flow'rs, and myrtle wreaths, propitious take. 4 
II 


If leſs my love exceeds all other love 
Then Lucy's charms all other charms excel, 
Far from my breaſt each ſoothing hope remove, 
And there let ſad deſpair for ever dwell. 

. 
But if my ſoul is fill'd with her alone, 


No other wiſh nor other object knows, 


Oh, make her goddeſs ! make her all my own, 

And give my trembling heart ſecure repoſe ! 
„ 5 

No watchful ſpies I aſk to guard her charms, 

No walls of braſs, no ſteel-defended door ; 


6 * 
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68 LYTTLETON'S' POEMS. 
Place her but once within my circling arms, 
Love's ſureſt fort, and I will doubt no more. 516 


TO THE SAME. 


ON HER PLEADING WANT OF TIME. 


N Thames's bank a gentle youth 
For Lucy ſigh'd with matchleſs truth, 
Ev'n when he {igh'd in rhyme; 
The lovely maid his flame return'd, 
And would with equal warmth have burn'd, 5 
But that ſhe had not time. 
| II. 
Oft he repair'd with eager feet 
In ſecret ſhades his fair to meet, 
Beneath th' accuſtom'd lime; | ; 
She would have fondly met him there, 10 
And heal'd with love each tender care, | 
But that ſhe had not time. | 
= . 
It was not thus, inconſtant maid ! 
«© You acted once,” the ſhepherd ſaid, 
«© When love was in its prime. 15 
She griev'd to hear him thus complain, | 
And would have writ to eaſe his pain, 
But that ſhe had not time. | 
| $ IV. 
How can you act ſo cold a part? 
No crime of mine has chang'd your heart, 20 
If love be not a crime.— 
We ſoon muſt part for months, for years. 


She would have anſwer'd with her tears, 2 
But that ſhe had not time. 24 
TO THE SAME. 


Y OUR ſhape, your lips, your eyes, are ſtill the ſame, 
Still the bright object of my conſtant fame 
But where is now the tender glance that ſtole 


With gentle ſweetneſs my enchanted ſoul, 
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Kind fears, impatient wiſhes, ſoft deſires, 5 
Each melting charm that love alone inſpires ? ; 
Theſe, theſe are loit ; and I behold no more 
The maid my heart delighted to adore. 
Yet ftill unchang'd, ſtill doting to exceſs, 
T ought, but dare not try, to love you leſs ; 1 
Weakly I grieve, unpity'd I complain, 
But not unpuniſh'd ſhall your change remain ; 
For you, cold Maid ! whom no complaints can move, 
Were far more bleſt when you like me could love. 14 


TO THE SAME. 


HEN I think on your truth I doubt you no more? 
| I blame all the fears I gave way to before ; 
I ſay to my heart Be at reſt, and believe leave.“ 
« That whom once ſhe has choſen ſhe never will 
| II. 
But, ah! when I think on each raviſhing grace 5 
That plays in the ſmiles of that heav*nly face, 
My heart beats again; I again apprehend 
Some fortunate rival in ev'ry friend. 8 
| III. 
Theſe painful ſuſpicions you cannot remove, | 
Since you neither can leflen your charms nor my love, 
But doubts caus'd by paſſion you never can blame, 
For they are not ill founded, or you feel the ſame. 12 


TO THE SAME. 


© WITH A NEW WATCH. 
\ \ JTTH me while preſent may thy lovely eyes 


Be never turn'd upon this golden toy, 
Think ev'ry pleaſing hour too ſwiftly flies, 

And meaſure time by joy ſucceeding joy 4 
8 | | 1 N 


But when the cares that interrupt our bliſs 

To me not always will thy ſight allow, 

Then oft with kind impatience look on this, 
 Thenev'ry minute count=--as I do now. | 8 
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SONG. 
WRITTEN IN THE YEAR MDCCXXXII, 


HEN Delia on the plain appears, 
Y Aw'd by a thouſand tender fears, 
I would approach but dare not move: 
Tell me, my heart! if this be love? 


Whene'er ſhe ſpeaks, my raviſh'd ear 
No other voice but her's can hear, 
No other wit but her's approve : 

Tell me, my heart! if this be love? 


Tf ſhe ſome other youth commend, 
Tho? I was once his fondeſt friend, 
His inſtant enemy I prove : 

Tell me, my heart! if this be love ? 


When ſhe is abſent, I no more 
Delight in all that pleas'd before, 
The cleareſt ſpring or ſhadieſt grove : 
Tell me, my heart! if this be love? 


When fond of power, of beauty vain, 
Her nets ſhe ſpread for ev'ry ſwain, 
I ſtrove to hate, but vainly ftrove : 
Tell me, my heart! if this be love? 


SONG. | 
WRITTEN IN THE YEAR MDCCXXXIII., 
1 heavy hours are almoſt paſt 


That part my love and me; 
My longing eyes may hope at laſt 


Their only wiſh to ſee. 


But how, my Delia! will you meet 
The man you've loſt ſo long? 

Will love in all your pulſes beat, 
And tremble on your tongue ? 


Will you in ev'ry look declare 


Your heart is ſtill the ſame, 
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| $0ONGS. 
And heal each idly anxious care 
Our fears in abſence frame ? 


Thus, Delia! thus I paint the ſcene 
When ſhortly we ſhall meet, 

And try what yet remains between 
Of loit' ring time to cheat. 


But if the dream that ſooths my mind 
Shall falſe and groundleſs prove, | 
If I am doom'd at length to find 
You have forgot to love | 


All I of Venus aſk is this, 

No more to let us join, _ 

But grant me here the flatt'ring bliſs 
To die and think you mine. 


SONG. 
WRITTEN IN THE YEAR MDCCXXXIIL, 


AY, Myra ! why is gentle Love 
A ſtranger to that mind 
Which pity and eſteem can move, 
Which can be juſt and kind? 


Is it becauſe you fear to ſhare 
The ills that love moleſt, _ 
The jealous doubt the tender care 
That rack the am'rous breaſt ? 


Alas! by ſome degree of woe 

We ev'ry bliſs muſt gain: 

The heart can ne'er a tranſport know 
That never feels a pain. 


71 
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EPITAPHS. 
PART OF AN EPITAPH 
| | ON LADY LYTTLETON. 


ADE to engage all hearts and charm all eyes, 
Tho' meek, magnanimous ; tho' witty, wiſe ; 
Polite as all her life in courts had been, 
Yet good as ſhe the world had never ſeen ; 
'The noble fire of an exalted mind | 
With gentle female tenderneſs combin'd. | 6 
Her ſpeech was the melodious voice of Love, 
Her ſong the warbling of the vernal grove, 
Her eloquence was ſweeter than her long, 
Soft as her heart, and as her reaſon ſtrong ; 
Her form each beauty of her mind ai j 
Her mind was Virtue by the Graces dreſt. 12 


EPITAEN 
oN CAPTAIN GRENVILLE. 


: "& weeping Muſes, Graces, Virtues ! tell 

If, ſince your all-accompliſh'd Sidney fell, 

You or afflicted Britain e'er deplor*d | 

A loſs like that theſe plaintive lays record ! 

Such ſpotleſs honour, ſuch ingenuous truth, 5 
Such ripen'd wiſdom in the bloom of youth ! 

So mild, ſo gentle, ſo compos'd a mind, 

To ſuch heroic warmth and courage join'd ! 

He too, like Sidney, nurs'd in Learning's arms, 

For nobler war forſook her ſofter charms ; 0 
Like him, poſleſs'd of ev'ry pleaſing art, 

The ſecret wiſh of ev'ry female's heart; 

Like him cut off in youthful glory's pride, | 
He unrepining for his country dy'd. 14 


EPITAPH ON CAPT. CORN WALL, 
SLAIN OFF TOULON, MDCCXLIII. | 
HO? Britain's genius hung her drooping head, 
And mourn'd her ancient naval glory fled, 
On that fam'd day when France combin'd with Spain 
trove for the wide dominion of the main, 


- 
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_ EPITAT HS. +, 
Yet, Cornwall! all with gen'ral voice agree 5 
To pay the tribute of applauſe to thee, 

When his bold chief in thickeſt fight engag'd 

Unequal war with Spain's proud leader wag'd, 

With indignation mov'd he timely came 

To reſcue from reproach his country's name; 10 
Succeſs too dearly did his valour crown, n 
He ſav'd his leader's life, but loſt his own. 12 


— 
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' IMITATIONS, E. 


DAMON AND DELIA. 
IN IMITATION OF HORACE AND LYDIA; 
Written in the Year 1732. 
DAMON. - 


ELL me, my Delia! tell me why 
My kindeſt, fondeſt looks you fly? 
What means this cloud upon your brow ? 
Have I offended ? tell me how. . | 
Some change has happen'd in your heart, 5 
Some rival there has ſtol'n a part; | 
Reaſon theſe fears may diſapprove, 
But yet I fear becaule I love. 
DELIA. Firſt tell me, Damon, why to-day 
At Belvidera's feet you lay? 10 
Why with ſuch warmth her charms you prais'd, 
And ev'ry trifling beauty rais'd, 
As if you meant to let me ſee 
Your flatt'ry is not all for me? _ 
Alas! too well your ſex I knew, 135 
Nor was ſo weak to think you true. 
DAMON. Unkind! my falſehood to upbraid 
When your own orders I obey'd ; 
. You bid me try, by this deceit, | 
'The notice of the world to cheat, 20 
And hide beneath another name | | 
The ſecret of our mutual flame. 
DELIA. Damon, your prudence J confeſs, — 
But let me wiſh it had been leſs; : 
I co well the lover's part you play'd, 25 
With too much art your court you made 
Had it been only art, your eyes 
Would not have join'd in the diſguiſe. 
DAMON. Ah! ceaſe thus idlv to moleſt 
With groundleſs fears thy virgin breaſt. 30 
While thus at fancy'd wrongs you grieve, 
To me a real pain you give. 


25 


30 


IMITATIONS. 75 
DELIA. Though well I might your truth diſtruſt, 
My toolith heart believes you juſt; 


| Reaſon this faith may diſapprove, 


But I believe becauſe I love. e 
HO RACE, BOOK IV. ODE IV. | 


WRITTEN AT OXFORD, MDCCXXVs, . 
: Qualem miniſtrum fulminis alitem, &c. 
\ S the wing'd miniſter of thund'ring Jove, 
To whom he gave his dreadful bolts to bear, 


Faithful + aſſiſtant of his maſter's love, | 
King of the wand'ring nations of the air. 4 


| | ä 


When balmy breezes fann'd the vernal ſky, 


On doubtful pinions left his parent neſt, 

In ſlight eſſays his growing force to try, 

While inborn courage fir'd his gen'rous breaſt; 3 
| III. | 

Then darting with impetuous fury down, 


The flocks he ſlaughter'd, an unpractis'd foe, 


Now his ripe valour to perfection grown, | 
The ſcaly ſnake and creſted dragon know; 12 
IV. | 


Or as a lion's youthful progeny, 


Wean' d from his ſavage dam and milky food, 


The grazing kid beholds with fearful eye, | 
Doom'd firſt to ſtain his tender fangs in blood; 16 
| v. 


Such Druſus, young in arms, his foes beheld, 

The Alpine Rhæti, long unmatch'd in fight, 

So were their hearts with abject terror quell'd, 

So ſunk their haughty ſpirit at the ſight. 20 
VI EEE 


Tam'd by a boy the fierce Barbarians find 

How guardian prudence guides the youthtul flame, 
And how great Cæſar's fond paternal mind 

Each gen'rous Nero forms to early fame. 424 


* Firſt printed in Mr. Weſt's tranſlation of Pindar, see the Preface to 
that gentieman's poems. 

+ In the rape of Ganyiipae, who was Carried up te Jupiter by an eagle 
according to the poetical hiſtory. | | ; 
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76 ri POE us. 
VII. 


A valiant ſon ſprings from a valiant fire ; 

Their race by mettle ſprightly courſers prove; 

Nor can the warlike eagles active fire 11 

Degenerate to form the tim*rous dove. «Fo 28 
| CET. We | 

But education can the genius raiſe, 

And wile inſtructions native virtue aid; 

Nobility without them is diſgrace, | 

And Honour is by vice to ſhame betray d. 32 


Let red Mctaurus ſtain'd with punic blood, 
Let mighty Aſdrubal ſubdu'd, confeſs 


How much of empire and of fame is ow*'d 


By thee, O Rome | to the Neronian race. —_ 
5 X. | | 
Of this be witneſs that auſpicious day 
W hich, after a long, black, tempeſtuous night, 
Firſt ſmil'd on Latium with a milder ray, 
And cheer'd our drooping hearts with dawning light. 
XI | 


Since the dire African, with waſteful ire, 41 

Rode o'er the ravag'd towns of Italy, 

As thro? the pine-trees flies the raging fire, 

Or Eurus o'er the vext Sicilian fea. 44 
XII. 

From this bright era, from this proſp'rous field, 

The Roman glory dates her riſing pow'r; [wield, 

From hence *twas giv'n her conq'ring ſword to 

Raiſe her fall'n gods and ruin'd ſhrines reſtore. 48 

| AHL 7 6 HT, 

Thus Hannibal at length deſpairing ſpoke : 

Like ſtags to rav'nous wolves an eaſy prey 

« Our feeble arms a valiant foe provoke, 

« Whom to elude and *ſcape were victory: $2 
8 


4. A dauntleſs nation, that from Trojan fires 


6 Hoſtile Auſonia, to thy deſtinꝰd ſhore 
© Her gods, her infant ſons, and aged fires, | 
« Thro' angry ſeas and adverſe tempeſts bore 59 


IMITATIONS, 5 77 
« As on high Algidus the ſturdy oak, | 
« Whoſe ſpreading boughs the axe's ſharpneſs feel, 
c Improves by loſs, and, thriving with the ſtroke, 
cc Draws health and vigour "3 the wounding ſteel. 
XVI. 

L Not Hydra ſprouting from her mangled head 6x 
4 So tir'd the baffled force of Hercules, 
«© Nor Thebes nor Colchis ſuch a monſter bred, 
“Pregnant of ills, and fam'd for prodigies. 64 

1 5. | 
“ Plunge her in ocean, like the morning ſun, 
“ Brighter ſhe riſes from the depths below; 
« To earth with unavailing ruin thrown, | 
C Recruits her ſtrength and foils the wond'ring foe, 68 

| | „ | 
No more of victory the joy ful fame 

ce Shall from my camp to haughty Carthage fly; 

5Loſt, loſt, are all the glories of her name! | 
“ With Aſdrubal her hopes and fortune die 1 72 
| f XIX. 
c What ſhall the Claudian valour not perform 
«© Which pow'r divine guards with propitious care, 
Which wiſdom ſteers thro? all the dang*rous ſtorm, 
„ Thro' all the rocks and ſhoals of doubtful war!** 76 


PARTS OF AN ELEGY OF TIBULLus. 


TRANSLATED MDCCXXIX---XXX. 

8 Divitias alius ful vo fibi congerat auro. 

1 others heap of wealth a ſhining ſtore, 
And, much poſſeſſing, labour ftill for more, 

Let them, diſquieted with dire alarms, 

Aſpire to win a dang'rous fame in arme; | 

Me tranquil poverty fhall lull to reſt, 5 

Humbly ſecure and indolently bleſt; | 

Warm'd by the blaze of my own cheerful hearth, 

I'll waſte the wintry hours in ſocial mirth ; 

In ſummer pleas'd attend to harveſt toils, -- 

In autumn preſs the vineyards purple ipoils, 10 

* 8 x 


78 LYTTLFETON'S POEMS. 
And oft to Delia in my boſom bear 

Some kid or lamb that wants its mother's care: 
With her I'll celebrate each glad ſome day 

When ſwains their ſportive rites to Bacchus pay; 
With her new milk on Pales” altar pour, 15 
And deck with ripen'd fruits Pomona's bow'r. 

At night how ſoothing would it be to hear 

Safe in her arms, the tempeſt howling near, 

Or while the wintry clouds their deluge pour 
Slumber aſſiſted by the beating ſhow'r! 3 Wd 
Ah! how much happier than the fool who braves, 
In ſearch of wealth, the black tempeſtuous waves 
While I, contended with my little ſtore, 

In tedious voyage ſeck no diſtant ſhore, _ 
But idly lolling on ſome ſhady ſeat 25 
Near cooling tountains ſhunthe dogſtar's heat: 

For what reward fo rich could fortune give 

That I by abſence ſhould my Delia grieve ? 

Let great Meſſalla ſhine in martial toils, 

And grace his palace with triumphal ſpoils ; 30 
Me beauty holds in ſtrong tho' gentle chains, 

Far from tumultuous war and duſty plains. 

With thee, my love ! to paſs my tranquil days 

How would I flight ambition's painful praiſe ! 

How would I joy with thee, my love, to yoke 35 
The ox, and feed my ſolitary flock!  _ 

On thy ſoft breaſt might I but lean my head, 

How downy ſhould T think the woodland bed ! 

The wretch who ſleeps not by his fair-one's fide, 
Deteſts the gilded couch's uſeleſs pride, 40 
Nor knows his weary weeping eyes to cloſe, 8 
Tho' murm'ring rills invite him to repoſe. 

Hard were his heart who thee, my fair, could leave 
For all the henours proſp'rous war can =_ IS 
- Tho' thro” the vanquiſh'd eaft he ſpread his fame, 45 
And Parthian tyrants trembled at his name, 
Tho? bright in arms while hoſts around him bleed 
With martial pride he preſt his foaming ſteed. 

No pomps like theſe my humble vows require 
With thee I'll live, and in thy arms expire, 50 


| LIMITATIONS, 79 
Thee may my cloſing eyes in death behold | 
Thee may my fault*ring hand yet ſtrive to hold! 
Then Delia! then thy heart will melt in woe, 
Then o'er my breathleſs clay thy tears will flow, 
Thy tears will flow, for gentle is thy mind, 55 
Nor doſt thou think it weakneſs to be kind: 
But ah ! fair mourner ! I conjure thee ſpare 
Thy heaving breaſts and looſe diſhevell'd hair; 
Wound not thy form, leaſt on th* Elyſian coaſt | 
Thy anguiſh ſhould diſturb my peaceful ghoſt, 60 
But now nor death nor parting ſnould employ 
Our ſprightly thoughts or damp our bridal joy: 
We'll live, my Delia! and from life remove 
All care, all bus'neſs, but delightful love. 
Old age in vain thoſe pleaſures would retrieve 65 
Which youth alone can taſte, alone can give : 
Them let us ſnatch the moment to be bleſt ; 
This hour is love's be fortune's all the reſt. 62 


SULPICIA TO CERINTHUS, 
IN HER SICKNESS, | 
FROM TIBULLUS, 
Sent to a Friend in a Lady's Name. 


gy, my Cerinthus ! does thy tender breaſt 

Feel the ſame fev'riſn heats that mine moleſt ? 
Alas! I only wiſh for health again 

Becauſe I think my lover ſhares my pain 

For what would health avail.to wretched me 

If you could unconcern'd my illneſs ſee ? 6 


SULPICIA TO CERINTHUS. 


** weary of this tedious dull deceit; 

Myſelf I torture while the world I cheat: 

Tho prudence bids me ſtrive to guard my fame, 

Love ſees the low hypocriſy with ſhame ; 4 | 
Love bids me all confeſs, and call thee mine, N 1 
Worthy my heart as I am worthy thine; | | | 
Weakneſs for thee I will no longer hide; | 
Weakneſs for thee is woman's nobleſt pride. 2 1 


30 LYTTLETON'S POEMS». 
 CATO'S SPEECH TO LABIENUS. 
IN THE NINTH BOOK OF LUCAN. 
Quid quæri, Labiene jubes, &c. 


HAT, Labienus! would thy fond deſire 
Of horned Jove's prophetic ſhrine inquire, 
Whether to ſeek in arms a glorious doom | 
Or baſely live and be a king in Rome ? 
If life be nothing more than death's delay, 5 
If impious Force can honeſt minds diſmay, 
Or Probity may Fortune's frown diſdain, 
If well to mean is all that Virtue can, 
And right, dependant on itſelf alone, I 
Gains no addition from ſucceſs— Tis known 19 
Fix'd in my heart theſe conſtant truths I bear, 
And Ammon cannot write them deeper there. 
Our ſouls, ally'd to God, within them feel 
The ſecret dictates of th Almighty will: 
This is his voice, be this our oracle. 15 
When firſt his breath the ſeeds of life inſtill'd, 
All that we ought to know was then reveal'd. 
Nor can we think the Omnipreſent Mind 
Has Truth to Lybia's deſert ſands confin'd, 
There known to few obſcur'd and loſt to lie— 20 
Is there a temple of the Deity, 
Except earth, fea, and air, yon azure pole, 
And chief his holieſt ſhrine the virtuous foul ? 
Where'er the eye can pierce the feet can move, 
This wide, this bou 155 univerſe, is Jove. 25 
Let abje& minds, that doubt becauſe they fear, 
With pious awe to juggling prieſts repair; 
I credit not what lying prophets tell— 
Death 1s the only certain oracle. 
Cowards and brave muſt die one deſtin'd hour— 
This Jove has told, he needs not tell us more. 31 


IMMITATIONS. 


O primavera gioventu del anno. 
WRITTEN ABROAD IN MDCCXXIX. 


Pam T of blooming flow'rs and gay deſires, 


- Youth of the tender year, delighttul Spring ! 
At whoſe approach inſpir'd with equal fires 
The am'rous nightingale and poet ſing ; 


Again, doſt thou return, but not with thee 
Return the {miling hours I once poſleſt ; 
Bleſſings thou bring*ſ to others, but to me 
The ſad remembrance that I once was bleſt. 

| © | HE 

Thy faded charms which Winter ſnatch'd away, 

Renew'd in all their former luſtre, ſhine, 
But ah! no more ſhall hapleſs I be gay, 
Or know the vernal joys that have been mine. 


Tho' linnets ſing, tho' flow'rs adorn the green, 


Tho' on their wings ſoft Zephyrs fragrance bear, 


Harſh is the muſic, joyleſs is the ſcene, 
The odour faint, for Delia is not there. 


LW. | 
Cheerleſs and cold I feel the geneal ſun, 
From thee while abſent I in exile rove ; 
Thy lovely preſence, faireſt light! alone 
Can warm my heart to gladneſs and to love. 


FINIS. 


3x 
ODE, IN IMITATION OF PASTOR FIDO. 
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